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WHAT’S DOING AT HOME? 

Last month’s issue was given over 
to Unesco and its far-flung work. 
Just to provide a balance, the Decem- 
ber number of Foop For THOUGHT is 
concentrating on interesting projects 
right here at home. Several of these 
have been undertaken largely by indi- 
viduals, without elaborate financial 
kind. One 
has developed 
Others have been in 


backing of any 
Films. 


“big business.” 


venture. 


Crawley into 


itiated in fields where there cannot be 
But all 


singularly valuable and stimulating. 


any monetary return. are 

In an age when the huge organiza- 
tion is usurping business and govern- 
ment it is sometimes difficult to re- 
member that genuine creative activity 
in the wake 
indeed is often stifled by 
it. The sensitive, intelligent mind is 


need not always follow 


of bigness; 


not the prerogative of the large city 
or the federal government department. 

4 country minister in a small Sas- 
katchewan town looks at his parish 
ind its troubles and through his 
concern tries a new way to cope with 
them. The Carrot River experiment in 
sex education for teen-agers is the re- 


sult. A 


town helps his fellow citizens to take 


newspaper! editor in a small 


an interest in their historical past 
and the Huronia Historic Sites and 
Tourist Association of Midland is the 
outcome. In the Maritimes. a uni- 
that 


versity president decides 








In Our Opinion 








the 


churches of the area are not always 
aware of the great religious music, 
past and present, which can contri- 
bute much to the spiritual influence 
of the Church—and organizes Mount 
Allison Church Music 
Workshop. A government department 
in Nova Scotia the need to 
cherish the Gaelic tradition linking 
the province to its homeland and 


University’s 


Se ae | 


appoints one of its officials to do the 


job. In British Columbia, far away 
on the West coast, a vir e-president of 
the CAAE, aware of the necessity for 
regional organization, initiates an ex- 
change of information, modelled on 
the Joint 
among the adult education agencies in 
British Columbia, with the suggestion 
that a permanent provincial office of 


the CAAE be for the 


future. 


Planning Commission, 
( onsidered 


the 
number of projects undertaken every 


These are only a few of vast 
year by people all across Canada, in 
education, in welfare, and in 
ation. It 


titious to 


recre- 
unnecessarily 
that the 
tary effort and the government pro- 
But it 


seems repe- 


say again volun 


yo hand in hand 


- 


gram must 


is true. 
W hile we 


involved in the excellent work of in 


are concerned about and 


ternational agencies for under-devel 
oped countries abroad, it is equally 
important to realize that there are 
immense areas in our own country. 
where creative 


courageous persons 





and groups are battling much the 
same problems. They too need help 
and understanding. 


ANNIVERSARY THEME 

When Master Samuel Pepys was 
emblazoning on the walls of the 
Library he gave to Magdalene Col 
lege, Cambridge, the motto Mens cu 
jusque is est quisque (Each Man's 
Mind is his Very Self) the world was 
a different place. If people of 
intellect and men of learning were a 
minority, they at least believed that 
each man’s mind was deserving of 
consideration. There might be 
poverty and ignorance and super- 
stition. but there was also adventure. 
some intellectual freedom. and a 
certain dignity surrounding intelle 
tual attainment. 

Samuel Pepys and his learned 
contemporaries happened to believe 
that each man’s mind was a kind of 
mirror of that person. Today there 


are enemies of freedom who not only 


do not believe in this concept of 


freedom. but who do their utmost to 
subvert it 


In this 21st Anniversary Year of 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, we are trying to demon- 
strate anew the place of adult educa- 
tion in enhancing the scope and 
elevating the dignity of the human 
mind and spirit. In this process we 
hope there may be both liberating 
and liberalizing of our intellectual 
resources, and such an “energizing” 
of the resources of the Association 
itself as shall make the future real 
and promising for all whose con- 


cerns lie in “adult education”. 


JaMes A. GIBSON 
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Wanted: More Rear-View Mirrors 


William Cranston 


“forward-look 


Carries as 


most 


BW sino 
ing cal standard 
equipment a rear-view mirror. 

It is required by law. 

Our legislators have decided that it 
safe to drive 
ible to know 
is behind. The 


Greek god Janus is the proper patron 


isn t ahead _ withou! 


heing at all times what 
ancient two-faced 


saint of the twentieth century driver. 
Yet so far 


dividuals. have 


very few of us. as i 
installed built-in rear- 
view mirrors 

We have told so often “the 


twentieth century belongs to Canada” 


been 


that we have come to believe it to be 
equally true that Canada belongs to 
the twentieth century. 

all of 


land. this is not uni 


Fortunately for us who live 
in this 


versally true. 


young 


There is a steadily growing per- 


centage of our which 


population 
realizes that our individual and our 


future can only be soundly 
built if it is 


understanding 


national 
based on a thorough 
and appreciation of 
the past. 

Ot course it ts that 


should have been 


only natural 
we. as Canadians. 
value and the 


slow to discover the 


validity of our historical heritage 
We are still. nationally, in our teens 
and the appeal of the Ledues, the 
Kitimats, the Ungavas, and the Sept 
Iles is still than 
perhaps the important but 
somewhat less immediate guide posts 


of the 


nineteenth centuries. 


more glamorous 


seventeenth. eighteenth, and 


But we are growing up. And, as 
we do so, it is becoming more im- 
portant to us to know more of our 
roots—not only the roots which 
stretch across the wide sea but those 
roots which were planted in the do- 
minion between the seas. 

Perhaps more Canadiana has been 
published in the past ten years than 
in any preceding decade. Our authors 

and our artists—are finding a 
still unprofitably _ re- 


field for 


from any 


growing, if 
stricted their work. 
artificial 
government cul- 
Canadians are 


native 
Entirely apart 
stimulus through 
tural subsidization. 
coming awake to Canada. We are 
attaining our majority and are find- 
ing within ourselves powers yet un- 
dre med of. 
But even more indicative of this 
rear-viewing has been the growing 
interest by the average Canadian in 
museums and historic sites. We have 
been sampling the significance of our 
own land and have found it good. 
The growing popularity of 
museums has stemmed from several 
rather widely separated sources, One 
visitor industry. 


has been Canada’s 


Tourism is now the nation’s third 


largest industry and no small part 
of its potential profit hinges on our 
appeal to residents of the United 
States. A recent survey made by the 
Ontario Department of Travel and 
Publicity that historic 
outranked nearly every other attrac- 


tion in tourist appeal. Citizens to the 


showed sites 


south of us have apparently devel- 





oped a greater appreciation of their 
beginnings than we North 
This is one phase of 
United States culture we 
ing with profit. 


younger 
\ mericans. 


are import- 


Indeed it was the gleam of a pot 


of gold at the end of a tourist rain 


bow which in 


recent years started a 


number of histori al developments 


in central Canada. 

Certainly this was true in Huronia. 
that oldest yet youngest part of On- 
Huron 
Indians until 1650: but a land which 
was little settled by the whites until 
the second decade of the nineteenth 


tario. the homeland of the 


century 

It was in 1941 that a group of 190 
business and professional men, meet- 
Midland, decided to establish 
and support financially the Huronia 
Historic Sites 


ing at 


and Tourist Associa- 


tion. Its purpose was two-fold—arch 
into the Indian 
sites of the district be- 
tween Georgian Bay and Lake Sim 


coe and the 


aeological research 
and pioneer 
of those sites. 
properly marked, and where possible 
reconstructed, to the travelling pub 
lic. Without the anticipation of in 
much of th 


might 


“selling” 


creased tourist dollars, 


initial enthusiasm have heen 
missing 

Huronia offered good grounds for 
the experiment of culture 
had 


in the 


mixing 
Many a 


historical 


and tourism. scholar 


surveyed its 
half 
and amateur archaeologists and his 
torians—Fr. Andrew Hunter. 
and W. J. Wittemberg, to name but 
three-——had assembled a sizeable body 
of published eviden e. Wilfrid Jury 
of the Western On- 
tario. Kidd of the Royal 


assets 


century 


previous. Professional 


Jones. 


Lniversity of 


Kenneth 


Ontario Museum, amateur Frank 
Ridley and a host of other modern 
members of the historical under- 
ground were at work sifting the top 
soil, uncovering molds 
potsherds. 

Following an inevitable, war-born 
hiatus, the Huronia Historic Sites 
and Tourist Association, with an 
annual budget of $2,500 raised from 
the boards of trade. 


post and 


chambers of 
commerce, and municipal councils of 
the Huronia area, set to work to 
popularize the discoveries of the 
archaeologists and historians in thei: 
midst. 

At Midland, a town of 8,000 popu 
lation, there was established in 1947. 
almost entirely with local capital and 
local leadership, a Huronia Museum. 
Last year this museum, open only 
for four months during the summer. 
attracted 17,000 paid admissions. Its 
‘home” a gift, and supported by a 
small provincial grant, the project is 
largely self-sustaining. Its over 3,000 
Indian exhibits, ll 
drawn from and representative of the 
story of Huronia, have attracted each 
year a growing number of visitors. 
Of peculiar significance is the fact 
that the museum is now a recognized 
repository of 


and pioneer 


artifacts found by 
archaeologists working in the area. 
The Royal Ontario Museum, the 
Museum of Indian and Pioneer Life 
at the University of Western Ontario. 
and the National Museum at Ottawa 
have all helped to expand its well 
displayed exhibits. 

At nearby Penetanguishene, in the 
last remaining building of the mili- 
tary and establishment built 
there by the British government fol- 
lowing the war of 1812-14, there has 


naval 
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been assembled a most interesting 


pioneer and military museum which 


attracts close to 10.000 paid admis 


sions each summer. 

Forty miles to the west in Huronia. 
at Collingwood, the Huron Institute 
a much older institution but one un- 


lacking for 


citizen interest. 


fortunately 

lo al 
houses many valuable artifacts of th 
irea. At the Simcoe Count 
Women’s Institutes established thre 
decades Indian 


stone 


some years 


broad also 

Sarrie 
ago a and 
The 


registry 


piones r 


museum picturesque, 


office is its 


NoOnee! 


hom: 


} 
Like 


for some time 


many lo 


too 


al museums, it was 
as much noted for its 


of its 


year it too 


solitude as for the significance 
exhibits, but in the last 
s coming alive. 
At the east 
Leacock 
Brewery 
quired by V. C. 


histori 


end of Huronia. the 


famed residence at Couchi- 


Bay has been a 
Wansbrough as a: 


shi ine 


ching’s 


literary ind a resi- 


dence nearby has been given to th 
of Orillia for a local 
this resurgence of 


logical and historical interest is not 


town museum 


But archae 
confined by any means to Huronia. 
The telling of the story of the 
province ground up is 
of much of Ontario. 


councils are 


from the 
typical County 


sponsoring their own 
Huron 
County s project at Goderich and th: 


Wellington Museum at 


examples. 


museums im many centers, 
Klora are 
commercial 
interests are getting 
At Jordan. Ontario. a 


invested 


good Even 
ind industrial 


into the act. 


wine some of its 


company 


advertising budget in a small gem 


if an historical re-creation. 


Several historical societies, notably 


Lhe one in Waterloo County. ar 


attempting to promote, with provin- 


cial assistance, the establishment of 
entire pioneer villages. 

Huronia here, too, has given 
leadership. This summer, 
under the guidance of Wilfrid Jury 
of the University of Western On- 
tario. the Y’s Men’s Service Club of 
Midland, a fifty 


businessmen. some 


some 


group of youns 
$5,000 


again in 


invested 
that 
voluntary labor in re-creating a com- 
plete seventeenth century 
Huron Indian village, 350 feet long 
by 200 feet wide. 

The 


surround 


plus at least much 


early 


high timber pallisades that 
the Huron Village 
are lined with firing platforms and 
look-outs. Within the enclosure ar: 
longhouses (North-America’s first 
food storage 
pits; a sweat bath: and drying scaf- 
folds for fish, 
Interiors of the 


sleeping 


Indian 


apartment houses) : 


game, berries. 
longhouses ar 
bunks. Dried 
corn, roots and herbs hang from the 
rafters. furs. 
family possessions are stored above 
and below the bunks. 
bark 
corn and beans sit at the entrances. 
Stone tools. bark 
utensils are shown as they were used 
by the Huron 


process of being made. 


ned with 


Firewood. snowshoes. 
In the center. 


fires smoke and containers of 


pottery, and 


Indian and in th 


This reconstruction of the authen 
tic daily life of the reflects 


the results of the excavation of many 


Huron 


Indian village sites of this area and 
study of the 
left by 


Europeans to visit Huronia. 


earliest 
the first 


a thorough 
written accounts 

This outstanding example of visual 
education. located in the Midland 
municipal Little Lake Park. attracted 
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no less than 19,000 paid admissions 
at 50 cents for adults and 10 cents for 
children, between July 1 and October 
of this year. 
Indeed, the meet- 
the Historical 
told that in 1954 over 
1.349.009 people visited the museums 
of the province. Of 
half were 


recent annual 


img of Ontario 


Sociely was 


this total, over 
visitors to community or 
local museums operated by historical 
societies, municipal councils, or indi- 


viduals. Phe On- 


tario at least, is becoming the big 


small museum, in 
business which it has been for many 
decades in the more history-conscious 
neighbor province of Quebec. 

Nor, again, is the quickening inter- 
est in museums and historic sites con- 
fined to the two central proving es. In 
1 recently published survey of muse- 


ums and art galleries, the ten prov- 


inces reported 185 such institutions, 
with a total 
2.754.800 for 


porting. 


annual attendance of 


just 87 of those re- 

Of the 55 museums and galleries in 
(Quebec, twenty reported a 1952 at- 
tendance of just under 484,000. On- 
tario with 54 such institutions, had an 
attendance of 1,318,000 of the 28 re- 
porting, Saskatchewan, third ranking 
province in Canada in the number of 
museums and galleries with 19, had 
an attendance of 105,850 reported by 
ten—-far however. the esti- 
234.440 visitors to eight of 
Nova Scotia’s sixteen museums. The 
seven of British Columbia’s fourteen 
museums 


below ; 


mated 


which an- 
swered the survey. showed a total at- 
tendance of 217,850. 


Of the 185 historical museums and 


and galleries 


art galleries in Canada, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics that 
twenty are under federal jurisdiction. 


reports 


21 provincially-operated, and eighteen 
municipally (the latter very 
largely in Ontario). Only Manitoba 
and Alberta provincial 
museum or art gallery. British Colum- 
bia boasts no less than six, although 
it must be stated that the 
basement rooms in the 


run 


have no 


obscure 
legislative 
buildings at Victoria, while housing 
an excellent collection of West Coast 
artifacts, hardly deserves the title of a 
provincial museum. British Colum- 
bia’s archives. on the other hand. 
under able Willard Ireland, are pet 
haps outstanding in the whole of 
Canada. 

Of the remaining 126 non-govern- 
ment museums and galleries one-half 
are associated with educational insti- 
tutions. They, like the federal and 
provincial museums, have semi-re- 
spectable budgets. The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics records for 


survey. however. 


the museums operated by cities. 
towns, villages, and historic societies, 
an average annual expenditure for 
staff of under $1,000. 

Part of this problem may, of 
course, be laid to the traditional 
“free” policy of government museums 
and galleries. The smaller institution 
which attempts to charge 25 to 50 
cents admission is an exception to 
the rule. Indeed the survey shows 
that 90 per cent of these institutions 
make no charge and more than ha!f 
of them have no separate building o! 
their own. They are merely append- 
ages. 

Perhaps one of the most discour- 
aging aspects of the DBS findings, 
however, was the fact that less than 
one-third of the museums and gal- 
leries had a program of = hool visits. 

This at a time when, in Ontario at 
least. the 


placing 


social studies courses art 


an increasing emphasis on 
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the teaching of local history—indeed 
on the teaching of all history through 
local difficult to 


stand 


under- 


glasses is 


Are our primary and secondary 
school teachers unaware of the visual 
ids which local museums can and do 
provide? Are our museums slow to 
establish a liaison with the teachers 
in their communities? We are in- 


clined to believe that it is because 
museums are outside the school and 
thinking 


have remained outside the 


outside “normal” teacher 
that they 


curriculum. 


a situation which time will 
remedy but it might be helped along 
by greater direction from local school 
= hool The 
schools boards come into the picture 
particularly when the local museum 
has an 


1 nis is 


boards and inspectors, 


usually 
student 
someone has 


admission charge 


a rather nominal 


one for 


groups but one which 


to pay. 

It has not 
example, for student groups coming 
by bus from other parts of Ontario 
to Huronia Museum in Midland to 


been uncommon, for 


expect free admission. On explana- 
tion, the 
usually 


teacher 
pays from his own pocket 
the nominal ten 


accompanying 


student 
and then tries to recover it later from 


cents per 


1 school board which too often rea- 
sons that because the Royal Ontario 


Vuseum why 


makes ho 

should “a small. little 
Midland”. They forget, of course, 
that the Royal Ontario Museum is 


hecause its 


charge, 


museum ih 


free only perating 
costs are met out of a general tax 


levy. 

\ further disquieting note must be 
sounded, at least in respect to central 
Canada. decided 


There is today a 


skilled 
workers 
their 


shortage ol archaeologists 
interested in 


efforts on Cana 


and museum 


concentrating 
dian projects. 

Ontario’s provincial government 
has enacted legislation to protect his- 
toric and archaeological sites but has 
provided little incentive. financial or 
otherwise, for trained persons to 
carry on research and reconstruction. 
Indeed this past summer the number 
of archaeologists from Ontario inst- 
tutions who were carrying on excava- 
tions in their own province could be 
counted on a couple of fingers of 
one hand. 

The budgets of othe 
provinces, and, indeed, of our federal 
have similarly 
limited. We profess. as a nation, to 


research 


government been 
be deeply concerned with our Cana- 
dian culture. Indeed we subsidize to 
the tune of tens of millions of dollars 
our radio and system to 
be the 
essence of Canadianism. Yet the very 
roots of our culture, the study 
understanding of our 


television 
disseminate what is said to 
and 
history, we 
have so far left very largely to the 
enterprise and enthusiasm of a sela- 
tively few individuals. 

Canadians, are 
now falling in love with the Cana- 


Indeed if we, as 


dian story and attempting to preserve 
its physical evidences in museum and 
historic site, it is largely in spite of 
the indifference of the average citi- 
zen as exemplified by his 
ment. 


govern- 


But perhaps this is not an altogether 
unhappy state of affairs. Democratic 
has ridden on the 
shoulders of dedicated individuals 
and the same route may perhaps be 
best followed as Canadians discover 
in history their essential guideposts 
to an expanding and 
glorious future. 


progress always 


even more 
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Carrot River Looks at Modern 


Marriage 
Jane Beatty 


J HEN the Reverend G. L. 
Toombs looked over his statis 

ties for the eighteen months that he 
had been at Carrot River as United 
Church minister, he saw that he had 


That 


was about an average number for a 


performed twenty marriages. 
small rural community. Carrot River. 
at the “end of the line” in the north- 
east of Saskatchewan's grain belt. has 
i population of about one thousand 
Out of the three 
had heen and three 


had be en 


others he was 


twenly marriages. 
hetween minors 


that he knew of. 


“forced”, Some of the 


others. 


not sure about. Looking beyond the 


figures, he saw so many of these 
couples starting out on the road sup 
posed to lead to happiness yet with so 
little chance of finding it. 


He knew 


unusual about this. Other communi- 


that there was nothing 


ties could produce much gloomier 
records. Carrot River was about aver- 
this that 
the many couples, not 


age. But it was average 
bothered him 
just in Carrot River, but everywhere. 
that 


wrong foot. a ill-prepared to make 


approached marriage on the 
it a success. 

In wondering what could be done 
to help, Mr. Toombs talked it over 
with some of his congregation. This 
was touching on such a vital com- 
munity problem that interest soon 
spread across denominational boun- 
throughout the 
They talked of arranging a concen- 


daries community. 


trated educational program for teen- 


agers that might help them towards 


more satisfactory relationships witn 
Although the idea 
church, the support 


was so wide-spread that a committee 


the opposite sex. 
started in one 
was formed to work it out as a gen- 
eral community project, so that every 
segment of the community would feel 
free to take part. 

But what 


needed? There were all sorts of sug- 


sort of education was 
vestions. Teen-agers needed to he told 
more about the nature of love, so that 
they would not have such a restricted, 
romantic idea of it: they needed to be 
told 
that they might choose their friends 
they needed to be told 
about the sexual side of love, so that 


more about human nature. so 


more wisely; 


it would not so readily get out of pro- 
portion or become misdirected. Mr. 
Toombs suggested that they needed 
something more than instruction 
they needed a stronger sense of moral 
values. 

But what did the teen-agers them- 
selves think about it? Did they feel 
in need of this sort of guidance? 
From the way many of them disre- 
garded the guidance offered by pat 
ents, it did not seem so. They did not 
appear to be hesitant or undecided in 
their relationship with the opposite 
sex: they looked, for the most part, to 
be quite confident and independent. 

It was here that the committee be- 
gan to see the difficulties in their way. 
How were they to steer teen-agers into 
more satisfactory relationships with 
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the opposite sex, when it seemed that 


they did not want anybody to do their 
steering for them? 

But that was not the only obstacle 
the committee saw. Love was a deli- 
cate subject, and some aspects of it 


The 


taught almost everything but love. In 


extremely intimate. schools 


most Saskatchewan schools, even the 
reproduction is 


ivoided. Sermons and Sunday Schoo! 


simple biology of 
lessons dwelt on the spiritu il aspects 

they repeated the Mosai 
, and discreetly left it at that. 
whether: 


of love: 
“don'ts” 
The 
they 


committee wondered 


would be stepping in where 
ingels fear to tread. Perhaps love was 
too delicate a subject for an educa 
tional project. 

When they asked Dr. Keith Yonge. 
\ssociate 


the University of 


of Psychiatry at 
Saskatchewan. for 


said that he believed 


Professor 


suggestions, he 
iny educational project of this kind 
would have to include measures to 
overcome these two big obstacles 
the seeming “independen e” of the 
teen-agers, and the cultural reticence 
in talking about all aspects of love 
Most teen-age 


really as independent as they seemed 


s. he said. were not 


to be. Just at the time when they were 
adult 


lationships and needing the guidanc: 


entering into more social re 
fi more experien ed people, like their 
they 


conflic t ove! 


parents, were having their 


greatest gaining inde 


pendence In the natural bid for inde 
they likely 
away so hard from parental oversight 
that they often 
state of revolt. This led to the great 
that 
commonly existed between teen-agers 
their Any 


project would have to cope with this. 


penden e. were 


to pull 
seemed to be in a 
misunderstanding 


amount of 


and parents. educational 


and attempt to improve these strained 


relationships. So the program would 
have to be for parents as well. 

And there was another reason fo 
the parents. They. just as 
much as the awk- 
in talking about the more 


including 
teen-agers, felt 
wardness 
intimate sides of love. Parents. 
through their experience, might have 
much to their 
they feel much 
ease about it, if they were to be help- 


ful. 
Dr. Yonge believed that an edu- 


teach teen-agers, but 


needed to more al 


cational program could be arranged 
that would use medical and psycho- 
logical knowledge to teach teen- 
agers something acceptable and use- 
He believed that it 


could he so arranged as to ease these 


ful about love. 


tensions between leen-agers and par- 
But he believed that even some- 
Phere 


more to learn about love than biology 


ents. 


thing more was needed, was 

psychology could teach. Love. as 
the greatest driving force in human 
had 
spiritual aspects which could draw 
human fullest 
nost satistying experience, With Mr. 
that 
basically, had to say 


could be of 


tance, and could give force and mean 


nature, had a spiritual side, too 


love towards its and 


lfoombs. he believed what re 


love. 


gion. about 


practic al impor- 
ing to the idea of love as a whole. 
Love as a whole—-a broad balanced 
idea of that is 


mittee thought was needed. Too often. 


love what the com 
the teen-ager was left with just dis- 
jointed bits of ideas—an over-glam 
orized bit from Hollywood, a bit from 
a diagram in a biology lesson at 
school, perhaps a few somewhat ob- 
scure implications from parents, one 
or two stern Biblical commands, some 


wishful ice ils from stories they had 





read, a very diflerent slant from a 


number of “spicy” stories they had 
heard, and a lot of fanciful miscon- 
ceptions they had formed from lack 
of knowledge. More was needed than 
the separate contributions of biology. 
psychology and religion. They needed 
to be brought together to give a uni- 
fied picture of love. It would be an 
that 
would attempt this. Carrot River was 
The committee asked Dr. 
Yonge to undertake the leadership of 


ambitious educational project 


ambitious 


the program. 


After many weeks of planning, the 
project started. For four consecutive 
evenings almost all the teen-agers in 
with 
about as many parents, met in the 
Municipal Hall. For the first part of 
each evening they listened to a talk 
by Dr. Yonge. Hearts are Breakable 
was the topic for the first night. Dr. 


the town (nearly two hundred) 


Yonge told about Gwen and Norman; 
Mrs. Wells and her 


Jean: about Lillian 


about daughter 
real people with 
fictitious names people whose love 
relationships had turned out unhap- 
pily. Gwen and Norman, five years 
they 


married with high hopes of happiness 


ago, were very much in love; 
together. Now. Gwen wanted a se pa- 
ration: Norman didn’t but could not 
see any other solution. No bomb shell 
had shattered their marriage: it had 


gradually turned sour. 


Mrs 


very happy. though it had held to- 


Well’'s marriage had not been 


gether. Her one great joy and conso- 
lation was her only daughter Jean. 
Jean was talented in many ways and 
it gave Mrs. Wells a lot of satisfac- 
tion to watch her progress. But now, 
instead of going on from High School 


to University. Jean was going to have 


a baby, without any immediate pros- 
pect of marriage. 
Lillian was fourteen. At boarding 
school she was invited to join the 
This was some- 
thing unheard of for Lillian. She had 
acquired the idea, somewhat hazily 


“non-virgin club”. 


perhaps, that love was something 
rather sacred, built on the finest kind 
of friendship, and that the physical 
side was reserved for marriage. They 
told her that she was prudish and 
old-fashioned. Lillian wondered about 
this 
not know what to believe any 
Dr. Yonge described Lillian’s dilem- 


wondered so much that she did 


more 


ma; and there he stopped. 

He was touching on some very 
delicate matters, but because he spoke 
frankly about them, 


and naturally 


nobody was embarrassed, But some 


were puzzled, and said so afterwards. 
His talk raised many thorny ques- 
tions, yet made no attempt to offer 
ready answers. There were no definite 
dictums. So the people were left won- 
dering what the answers might be, 
when the time came for the second 
part of the evening. Teen-agers sepa- 
rated from their parents, and both 
sections divided into groups of ten or 
twelve for a kind of group discussion. 

When Dr. Yonge had first sug- 
gested group discussion to the com- 
had doubts 
They doubted that the people, particu- 


mittee, some about it. 
larly the teen-agers, would feel free to 
talk in a group about so delicate a 
They doubted that 


there would be enough people in this 


matter as love. 


rural community who could act ade- 
quately as chairmen of the groups to 
direct the discussion. They doubted 
that worthwhile conclusions would be 
But Dr 


reached. Yonge explained 
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that it was better for 
not to be directed, for it not to have 
any set chairmanship. The value of 
the discussion lay not in any par- 
ticular that might be 
reached, but simply in the experience 
of talking freely about these things. 
and 


conclusions 


thereby releasing some of the 
emotional tensions with which these 
matters were charged. But, someone 
asked, how could people be induced 
to talk freely about love? It was not 
inducement that people needed, Dr. 
Yonge said. but just suitable oppor- 
tunity. Clear away restrictions and 
people will talk. The frankness and 
openness of Dr. Yonge’s talk on the 
first night seemed to clear away some 
of the restraint. Then the avoidance 
of any set chairmanship of the discus- 
sion left it rather unorganized and 
yet, at the same time, unrestrained. 
And Dr. Yonge maintained that un- 
restrained this 
more im- 
organized dis 


disc ussion was. for 


particular 


purpose, much 


portant than any 


cussion. 


Anyway, they talked; they talked 
freely, and the talk did not stop when 
the meeting was brought to a close. 
It was found to be going on after- 
wards in the cafés and in the homes 
of Carrot River. Even the youngest 
teen-agers found freedom in talking 
quite frankly about love. One thirteen 
year-old group started off discussing 
‘What is love?” It a kind of 
friendship, they agreed, but a special 
kind of friendship. Wondering what 
was special about it, they thought, for 
one thing, that it was a particularly 
strong and deep friendship. Yet there 
was something more to it than that, 
they realized. But then they switched 
to talking about Henry the Eighth. 
“How 


was 


could he love all his various 


the discussion wives?” It wasn’t love with him: they 


were sure of that. 


Although that evening neither the 
teen-agers nor their parents may have 
gathered much new information about 
love. they did have an easier feeling 
in discussing it. But more in the na 
ture of information followed on sub 
sequent Talking about 
What Makes People so Difficult, Dr. 
Yonge said, from the view-point of 
psychology, that there were two basic 
components of human nature the 
need to be attached (to love) and the 
need to be detached (to be indepen- 


evenings. 


dent). These were not supposed to 
be counter-forces, he explained, but 
to be complementary to each other. 
To love in a mature way, as a suc- 
cessful marriage demands, a person 
needed to be largely free from his 
early childhood attachments—his in- 
fantile love of self, and his dependent 
attachment to his parents. This called 
for breaking away—a struggle for in- 
dependence—-which led, almost inevi- 
tably, to a lot of misunderstanding 
between teen-agers and their parents. 
Teen-agers were often rather clumsy 
in their attempts to be independent, 
and thereby often hurt their parents; 
the parents, for their part, naturally 
felt it very hard, after so many years 


of devoted care, to give up the close 


supervision of thei: children. 

The next night, in a talk on The 
Growth o} Love. Dr. Yonge outlined 
kinds of 
various levels on whic h love is com 
monly experienced: the infantile love 
only of self, the dependent love of 


Various “attachments” 


those who care for us in infancy and 
childhood, the spreading of love to 
other members of the family, the 
spreading of love outside the family 


as friendships of varying intensities, 
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the “love” of things as well as people 


(giving us our special 


love of 


instance. or 


interests I! 


life) oul 


abstract things. 


music, for any form of 
beauty, the love of life itself, and so 
on to the love of the Creator of life 

the love of God. All these are dif 
ferent levels of experience on which 
love, as a single force, may be ex 


pressed, In our most intense emo 
tional attachments, the physical ele- 
ments of love appear. The biological 
aspects made clearer in films 
that followed the talk. So love had its 


biological, its psychological and its 


were 


spiritual aspects. 

“Why is it, when young people 
know the facts, that they still get into 
trouble?” was one of the questions 
a teen-ager asked that evening. Know- 
ing the facts doesn’t seem, by itself, 
healthy attitude. 
thing else was needed. 


to insure a Some- 

Mr. Toombs and his committee be- 
lieved that this something else was an 
incentive. They believed that it could 
be found as a spiritual incentive in 
religion. It was largely because they 
knew that Dr. Yonge shared this view 
that they had asked him to lead the 
project. As he saw it, psychology had 
contributed a great deal to illuminate 


the emotional needs of human person 


ality and these scientific findings of 
psy hology 


with the 


were not incompatible 


basic Christian precepts 
Psychology had also illuminated ways 
to resolve emotional conflict and re 
duce tensions, and in so doing had, he 
believed, endorsed the effectiveness of 
these precepts. But psy< hology, being 
1 science, could provide no spiritual 
incentive or inspiration. This was the 
province of religion; and Mr. Toombs 


and his committee wanted to see it in 


action on these important problems of 
teen-age relationships 

So, on the last night, Dr. Yonge 
in his talk on How Love Works Best. 
told of people whose love on the 
human level had been deepened and 
enriched by the sense of devotion to 
God. Loving God had acted as an 
impetus to love in all other directions. 
He told of Tony, at one time a roar 
ing alcoholic, who put his marriage 
on the rocks. With his wife and chil- 
him, he had little left 
In childish desperation, he 
turned to God. A feeling of love for 
God was a new experience for him. 


dren leaving 
to love. 


It turned out to be a maturing ex- 
perience. The love of his wife and 
children, of his home and work, got 
a new impetus. The infantile love of 
the “bottle” 


proportions. | oO 


waned to controllable 
Tony, and a lot of 
others, it was the spiritual inspiration 
that made love work best. 

When the meetings were all over 
there were a lot of questions left un 
answered. But there were a lot more 
questions being asked being asked 
between teen-agers and parents, Teen- 
agers felt freer to ask questions of 
their parents. Parents felt easier in 
talking with their teen-agers. “I al- 
ways thought”, one fourteen-year-old 
“that couldn't 


talk about these things: there’s noth- 


said afterwards. you 
ing to it.” Both teen-agers and parents 
felt that there better 


standing between them. Plenty of in- 


was a under- 


dividual problems were left unsolved, 
but with the improved understanding. 
there was a better chance of solving 
See also the 


them. review of “A 


Community Mental 


Health 


E xperument in 


Education,” p. 132. 
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Nova Scotia's “Operation Gaelic’ 
Calum MacLeod 


“T° WO hundred Nova Scotian pip- 

ers skirling “The Road to the 
Isles.” This was the stirring cere 
mony which last summer marked the 
realization of that great Maritime 
dream—a causeway linking Cape 
Breton to the mainland. Hundreds of 
native Nova Scotians and their visi- 
tors thrilled to the sound of the pipes. 
But the depth and strength of the 
Scottish tradition, which moved the 
crowd at the opening of the Canso 
Causeway, is uniquely Nova Scotian, 
a natural, authentic part of provincial 
life—and only incidentally a tourist 
attraction, And it is no accident, but 
the direct result of thoughtful, re- 
sourceful planning. 

The Gaelic Tradition in New Scot- 
land began with the migration of the 
Highland Scots to this Province, and 
the arrival of the Hector at Pictou. 
in 1773. There was a lull during th 
Revolutionary War, but immigration 
increased immediately 
reached its 


ifterwards, It 
maximum hetween 1790 
and 1830, a period when immigra- 
tion had become a necessity, owing 
to overcrowding and oppression, re- 
sults of the changing economy of the 
Scottish Highlands during the latte: 
part of the eighteenth century. These 
early settlers were ill equipped to 
establish i they 
had no experience of commercial, ad- 
ministrative or political matters: 
many of them were illiterate and few 


new communities as 


knew any language other than Gaelic. 
Their initial hardships and tribula- 
tions in a strange land can well be 
imagined. Yet, in spite of enormous 
obstacles in their path. the Highland 


Scots survived, never forgetting the 


intrinsic value of their heritage and 
traditions. 

From 1851 to 1942 at least 21 
Gaelic publications were printed in 
Nova Scotia, comprising Journals. 
Poetry Anthologies. Prose Articles. 
Gaelic Plays, and Gaelic Newspapers. 
Many of the eminent Gaeli 
writers contributed to this labor of 
love (few, if any of the publications 
were sold at a profit). Jonathan Mac 
Kinnon was the editor of the famous 
all-Gaelic newspaper entitled Mac 
Talla, The Echo, which was in weekly 
circulation for ten years, a record in 
Gaelic journalism which has not vet 
heen equalled in Scotland 

Such is a general view of the pio 
neering in Gaelic literary fields in the 
days of yore. What is the position ii 
this Lord, 1955? Have 
we any cause for optimism as far as 
(the undoubted 
of our Canadian-Scottish culture) is 


more 


year of our 


the language hasis 
concerned 7 

First of all let us glance at th 
1951 Gaelic Nova 
Scotia. According to this record we 
have 6,789 Gaelic speakers in the 
province. In the 1931 census ther 
were 30,000 approximately. 

In Scotland we find a _ similar 
dwindling of figures. In 1931 there 
were 129,419 Gaelic speakers in the 
Old Country. In 1951 persons speak 
ing both Gaelic English 
hered 91,630. 

As a result of these figures do we 
down and submit gracefully 
to the extinction of the language, or 
do we take up the cudgelse once more 


census returns for 


and ruin 


tools. 
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ind work earnestly and practically 
for the strengthening of Gaelic in 
every possible direction? I believe 
that the root of the decay is not in 
(,aelic itself but rather in economics. 
How can we hope to foster a lan- 
guage either in Scotland or in Nova 
Scotia when there are not sufficient 
trades, industries, or professions to 
entice the 


their 


remain in 
The solu- 
as the language is con- 
cerned seems to he the two-fold ap- 
proach: (a)  grant-aided adult 
local instructors to 
strengthen the prestige of Gaelic, and 
to promote local leadership: and (b) 
the teaching of Gaelic in the 
school curriculum. The second 


native sons to 
home communities 7? 


tion as far 


lasses under 


day- 
item 
is now a “fait accompli” in two pub- 
lic schools in Cape Breton, and such 
teaching is under the supervision of 
the Gaelic Adult Education 
Division. Nova Scotia Department of 
Education. This 
lished in the 


Service. 


Service was estab- 


Province on January 
|, 1950, in accordance with a policy 
of support for the Gaeli language 
ind Scottish heritage. The field work 
is particularly among Scottish com- 
munities located throughout the Prov- 
ince. The general purpose of the Ser- 
Canadian-Scottish 


vice is to foster 


culture as it exists among the people 
in its 


various forms—speech, song, 


writing, music, piping, 


dancing, 
dress and sports. 

The first few years in a cultural 
movement of this kind were devoted 
lo reconnaissance, evaluations, sur- 
a search for “felt-needs,” de- 
sires of individual communities for 
cultural activity, in short, an overall 
process of trial and error. Yet, out 
of the avenues explored, there ap- 
peared some solid trails which may 
lead to broader highways in years 


veys., 


to come. Some of these are as fol- 


lows: 


(a) The establishment of a Nova 
Scotia Association of Scottish 
Societies in 1951 to define com- 
mon purposes, and to effect a 

inter-society relationship 

in the promotion of Canadian- 

Scottish culture. 

Accredited Gaelic Courses for 

teachers at the Nova Scotia Sum- 

mer School, Dalhousie Uni- 

versity. From 1950 to 1955, 53 

teachers received full 

credits in the Gaelic Language. 


ck ser 


have 


Gaelic Radio Lessons prepared 
by the Gaelic 
broadcast for 23 
Radio Stations CKEC, 
Glasgow, and CJFX, 
nish, from 1953 to 1955. 
The commencement of Gaeli 
teaching in the day-school cur- 
riculum in 1955. 

The 


Gaelic 


Service were 


Ww eeks ove! 


New 
Antigo- 


recording of 


folksongs 


Service 


unpublished 
and folktales. 
Gael public ations: 
Simplified Gaelic Lessons for 
Beginners; An t-Eilthireach, The 
Exile, Original Gaelic Poems and 
Melodies; Weekly Gaelic prose 
articles in The Eastern Chron- 
icle and The Casket; monthly 
Gaelic prose articles in The 
Cape Breton Mirror. 
The establishment of a Piper at 
the Nova Scotia border to greet 
incoming tourists to the Prov- 
ince. 
The recruitment and direction 
of eighteen Provincial Pipe 
Bands involving 234 pipers and 
145 drummers who participated 
at the official opening cere- 
monies of the Canso Causeway, 
“The Road to the 
August 13, 1955. 


Isles.”” on 
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The proposed establishment of 
a Highland Scottish Village in 
Nova Scotia. 

The above-mentioned projects in 
dicate the potential fields of action 
in which the Gaelic Service can be of 
assistance in a practical, and also in 
an advisory capacity. 

Good work has been accomplished 
in fostering the more colorful attri- 
butes of our Gaelic tradition, such as 
Piping and Highland Dancing, by 
the Antigonish Highland Society (in- 
stituted on August 22, 1861). Its an- 
nual Highland Games are considered 
to be one of Canada’s premier tourist 
aitractions, and 
with the best in Scotland. 

The Gaelic College of Celtic Folk 
(rts and Highland Home Crafts, at St. 
Ann's. Cape Breton, established in 
1939, is contributing to the 
general promotion of the Celtic tra- 
dition, especially in its extension ser- 
and its Gaelic Mod. 

Since 1950, new Highland Gather 
ngs h ive 


compare favorably 


also 


vices, 


and are 
Dartmouth. 


been organised. 


annual events in 
Pugwash. and Glace Bay. 
Where do we go from here? Ar 
there further avenues to be explored? 
Avain the 
depends on the internal economy of 
the Province, 


now 


inswer to these questions 


and also on the de- 
velopment of the tourist trade. Few 
Canadian provinces could equal th 
Scottish display at the opening of 
the Canso Causeway. Ceremony 
ritual 


and 
which are indigenous can be 
effect as tourist at- 


without sacrificing their in 


used with great 
tractions, 
trinsic dignity. 

Moreover. local and well informed 
leadership in things Scottish should 
be one of our main objectives within 
the next few The Scottish 
tradition can be a powerful adjunct 


to the “self-help” 


years. 


theme. with its 


a character- 
istic virtue of our Highland Scottish 
forebears. 

A knowledge of the past is 
essential for skill in the present. Per- 
formers of the intricate “Sword 
Dance”, for example, should know 
that this dance was originally execut- 
ed by Calum a’ Chinn Mhoir, (Mal- 
com Canmore). a Celtic Prince, who 
was the hero of a mortal combat 
against one of MacBeth’s Chiefs at 
the Battle near Dunsinane, in Scot- 
land, circa 1054. When Malcolm won 
the contest he took his opponent’s 
sword and crossed it with his own on 
the ground, symbolising the sign of 


stress on independence, 


also 


the Cross. and danced over them in 
exultation. 


The Piper should know that pipe 


music is so old that its early begin- 
nings are lost in the mists of anti- 
quity. He should be that 
the first music of the pipes was not 
written in staff notation but rather 
taught by the tutor to the pupil 
through the medium of a _ vocable 
syllabic scale, called in Gaelic, cann- 
taireachd. This was ceol-mor, or the 
classical music of the bagpipes. 

The Gaelic should know 
that the earliest specimens of the 
Gaelic language are the inscriptions 


informed 


student 


in character known as Oghams. They 


consist of straight lines arranged 
with reference to a long basal line 
which may be the edge of a stone. 
Some letters appear above that line, 
some below it. and some right across. 
The alphabet. as such, has five 
vowels and fifteen consonants. Og- 
ham inscriptions are sepulchral and 
pagan in origin. They date from 400 
B.C. and are about 360 in number. 

Some people ask why we should 
promote our heritage with such fer- 
vor? The reasons are the same as for 
cultural 


the encouragement of any 





strain in any country’s heritage. Lach 
entity has a national contri- 
bution to give to the general cultura! 
pool. In other words, Scottish tradi 
contribute to our cultural 
this by giving 
and 


racial 


tion can 
democracy. It does 
historical 
urity and 
meaning to its inherent noble deeds 


a sense of tradition 


continuity; a sense of sex 
and ideals. These qualities, when ap- 
preciated in their proper perspective. 
should lead to a 
interesting life. 
We can, middle 
course between excessive sentimental- 
ism and crude materialism in devel- 
oping this precious heritage of ours. 


Surely we are not going to sell our 


richer. and more 


however, steer a 


tradition for a mess of commercial 
pottage / Can we not arrive ata happ. 
medium between the aesthetic and 
the commercial? The long range view 
has to be considered in this planning 


as per t. We 


from the 


have to raise our sights 
vision- 
ifford to 
neglect the practical in cultural pro- 
Our could tak 
along with the 
foundation 


mundane level to the 
ary plane, yet we cannot 
motion. planning 


place these lines. 


Gaelic language as the 
There is an apparent need for com 
promise between 


tradition and the 


demands of the present day and age. 


We are aware of a division of 
opinion among those themselves of 
Scottish ancestry, many holding that 
a sentimental, and rather obscur- 
antist attachment to things of the 
past is an obstacle to progress among 
the people of the present. 

Our heritage has a wide appeal 
even to those who are not of Scottish 
descent. We have in our possession 
something worthwhile. We can con- 
tribute to other ethnic groups in our 
Dominion, yet even before we do 
this, there must be a healthy unity of 
purpose within our ranks. One 
of the key words in our future plan- 
ning should be harmony. Promoting 
our culture for our own selfish, and 
personal gain is not the essence of 
patriotism or loyalty. When this state 
of harmony is attained (if we do not 
become isolationists in the meantime 
through attempts to form a racial 
barrier) only then can we hope to 
make a useful contribution to the 
cultural life of Canada. 

Some of us may not live to see these 
hopes realized, but at this very hou 
the ship of Canadian-Scottish cul- 
New Scotland is under full 
sail; we are at the helm—let us steer 


ture in 


a middle course. hoping to reach 


safe harbor. 
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Success Story—Canadian Style 


Elizabeth Loosley 


‘i HE name Crawley is fast becom- 


ing legend—the Canadian variety. 
of course. When it was suggested that 
another article should be added to 
those already written on the subject, 
the prospect appeared somewhat 
bleak. What could possibly be said 
that hadn't The 


company has achieved financial suc- 


been said before? 
cess through the production of mov- 
ies on solid serious topics with the 
ultimate triumph 
of the 
market. 


corporates a 


a respectable slice 
film 


the tradition in- 


American documentary 
Moreover 
local boy who made 
good against considerable opposition 
from parents and from the habitual 
Canadian suspicion of all things new 
ind slightly different (especially 
sponsored by the untried 
young). The 1938 Hiram Percy Max- 
m Award for the best world ama- 
film effectively removed the 


stigma of youth; while the parental 


when 


teur 


attic opened to the junior Crawleys, 
when their own apartment proved 
too small for growing business. Ro- 
had its due—for the 
prize-winning film which started the 
whole on the Ile 
d’Orleans, during the Crawley honey- 
moon. What more could one add? 


mance also 


venture was shot 


The only answer seemed to be a 
first-hand look at Crawley Films in 
the flesh, or to be exact, the brick 
and glass of a spanking new build- 
ing. It stands on a quiet, tree-shaded 
street near the western outskirts of 


Ottawa. managing to seem not too 


incongruous in comparison with its 
nearest and most obvious neighbor, 
a huge, grey-stone Catholic Church. 
Such juxtaposition much 
more a matter of course, the closer 
one approaches the boundaries of 
(Quebec, a province which hospitably 
accommodates Fridolin in the base- 
of a Montreal church, while 
organ music from the evening Mass 
drifts faintly to the audience of Tit- 
Coq below. Crawley Films, indeed, 
has an link with the 
church, for behind its modern facade 
is hidden the St. Matthias Church 
Hall, which Mr. 


bought to burgeoning 


becomes 


ment 


even closer 


young Crawley 
house his 
enterprise, when it quickly over- 
flowed his father’s attic. Thus the an- 
cient and honorable alliance of drama 
with the church is still symbolized, if 
not actively maintained! 

The first 
glance, seems not too different from 
the many office 
buildings, laboratories, and schools 
which are currently making Canadian 
cities immeasurably more inviting 


Crawley building, at 


modern factories. 


and more architecturally confused. 
Outside, the long, streamlined 
look, little stark, 
eased into the comfortable, unspecta- 
cular residential street by the huge 
trees screening half the front with 
lacy green. Inside, full of light, color, 
and life. 


low 


functional and a 


The building is only a convenient 
shell for the people working in it. 


These films are a relatively new 
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Canadian product. And it is imme- 
diately obvious that all the people 
making them are young 
all. The first 
countered, Mr. Graeme Fraser, comes 
well within the line; but it was Mr. 
Bill Kennedy, in charge of the tour 


or almost 


senior executive en- 


through the building, who really 
brought the point home. (In appear- 
ance, he might have been that nice 
University student next door—and 
not a part of one of the toughest 
businesses on earth.) To him, it did 
not seem just one more routine job. 
(Juite the contrary, it was an oppor- 
tunity to talk about film making, 
which was plainly meat and drink to 


him. 

We started with the basic facts: 
31,000 square feet of floor space, 60 
films a year, all facilities under one 
roof for “one-stop script-to-screen 
Ottawa (with 
branch offices in Toronto and Mon- 
treal ) 


service.” Location in 


because government research 


laboratories and other facilities are 


within easy access. And as a capital 


resident, Crawley Films is not identi- 
fied with regionalism in any sense. 
Mr. Fraser enthusiastically produced 
his working schedule—films and 
more films, the responsibility of the 
six production units to turn out on 
intensely 


schedule. Every film is an 


personal, teamwork effort. “a com- 
bination of literary, graphic, drama- 
tic, musical and technical skills.” 
Who are the clients? Business, in- 
dustry, government, education, and, 
television. Each may 
draw to the full on the thinking of 


increasingly, 


‘one hundred creative, experienced, 
wide-awake film-makers.” 


Mr. Kennedy led the way through 


the first floor offices and corridors 
lined with framed documents, visual 
proof of the 59 national and inter- 
national awards won by Crawley 
Films in the sixteen years of its exis- 
“We don’t even know who 
sent us this one,” said he, a bit rue- 


fully, before an impressively illum- 


tence. 


inated scroll in impeccable, but un- 
intelligible, Italian. 

No one could be long with young 
Mr. Kennedy before realizing that 
the com- 
actual fact. 

up-to-date 


the teamwork extolled in 
panys publicity is an 
After 
theater, we stopped in the bright 
cheery cafeteria to examine news- 


a glance at the 


paper clippings recounting the Craw- 
ley Choral Group’s success in a re- 
cent Ottawa music festival. “We just 
got together because we liked to sing. 
It’s a bit hard to work up a group, 
when some of us are away so much. 
We never thought we’d win a prize!” 
was Mr. Kennedy's modest pro- 
nouncement. It was clear, however, 
that the silver plaque rated just as 
highly as the framed awards in the 
corridor outside. 

The animation section is an art- 
ist’s paradise. On the walls opposite 
the long windows hang the “story 
boards,” a series of small, exquisite 
drawings which outline the film’s 
with the 
earlier 


theme, interspersed odd, 
beautiful sketch 
success, kept for sentimental reasons. 

Mr. Vic Atkinson, a tall, surpris- 
ingly young artist with a mop of 
dark hair, and a blue-green shirt, 
uncurled himself from a drafting 


from some 


board which was the last word in 
convenience and lighting. All around 
him were the drawings on which he 
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The Moon 
“The 


Mask 

Necklace,” 
Crawley 

1948. 


from 
Loon’s 
prize-winning 


film of 


was working for a film commissioned 
by the Canadian Wheat Board to sell 
wheat abroad. “It had 
been a bit of a job,” he admitted, 
“to try what the 
world looked like during the aeons 
before the wheat first 
formed.” But there it all was, tacked 
to the story board in miniature, neat. 
black and white—the waste of ice. 
the melting glaciers, the deep lakes, 
and finally the broad expanse of 
earth, ready for the plough. On the 
drafting board 


Canadian 


and reconstruct 


lands were 


was a background 


under construction—a_ great ice 
mountain with jagged peaks in cold 


greens and blues and whites. Mr. At- 


kinson retired once more to his pre- 


while we in- 
spected the lab, crammed with the 
complicated photographic equipment 
which would shortly translate Mr. At- 
kinson’s activities into a graphic pre- 


historic ruminations. 


another film to blazon the 
Crawley name abroad. 


sentation, 


On the stairs to the second story, 
we ran into Mr. McCauley, the musi- 
(the 
Canadian 


only full-time one 


film 


him in his 


cal director 
In any company }. 


“lab,” 


dominated by a grand piano, various 


Later we met 


musical instruments, and innumer- 


able pencilled scores. Again there 
was a glimpse into the complex, pre- 
film to 


music. The original music must be 


cise process which welds 
composed within a rigid mathemati- 
cal framework, worked out between 
the composer, the camera man and 
others in the production end. The 
vistas beyond this basic principle are, 
needless to say, the province of the 

After a few brief 
pleasantries we moved to the sound 
which looked a little 


familiar. thanks to Hollywood! 


ge : 
technician alone! 


stage, more 
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The Camera Department (also on 
this floor) Mr. 
Kennedy called a “passionate pink” 


is decorated in what 


(a color chosen by the denizens 


themselves). The “boys” had also 


made their own blonde, modern 
furniture as a co-operative and leisure 
time contribution to their lair. (lhe 
same competent craftsmen also made 
furniture in miniature for the Pro- 
duction Department.) In the midst of 
all the delicate 


extensive equipment used to maintain 


instruments and the 
the cameras, it was comforting to 
think of the technicians turning out 
by hand the homelier 
No doubt whatever about the 


state of morale in the Camera Depart- 


articles of 


wood. 


ment, or its high technical skill. 


The third (and, for the present, 
floor 


the Seript Department, the Produc- 


top) houses the Film Library. 


tion Administration, and various 


other technical services. The Camera 


Department had boasted a world map 


marked by colored pins to show 


where Crawley “crews” were, or had 
been, operating. In the Production 


office 


elaborate 


there was an 
check. One 


whole wall is occupied by the huge 


Administration 
even more 
chart which shows at a glance, the 
progress of each production unit to- 
wards meeting its schedule. This is 
not the only control, by any means. 
The board is complemented by an ac- 
countant who can at any time tell a 
production unit just how much of its 
budget has been spent—and how 
much is still to go! 

Our tour ended in the Conference 
Room, third floor front, looking out 


on the tree tops. Mr. Kennedy, young 


and serious, said here was the place 
where everyone could bring ideas and 
kick them There 


special witness the big 


around, was no 
formality, 
photograph on the wall (the only one 
in the room, incidentally). It showed 
a large duck sitting in the president's 
chair, a gesture from the camera- 
men who had dextrously spliced the 
far-famed “Tuppy” into the seat be- 


hind Mr. Crawley’s desk! 


had enjoyed the joke, when it was 


kveryone 
first unveiled— (the green velvet cur- 
tain still hung decorously beside the 
solemn duck). 


Mr. Kennedy, “All 


all under forty.” 


ridiculously 
“Sure.” said 
of us are young 


Then, correcting himself carefully, 
“Almost all, because the heads are a 
bit older that that.” Then he 


on, 


went 


“It's quite a place to work. We've 
got the longest coffee break in Cana- 
da. The firm knows you have to be 


able to walk 


talking to other people and exchang- 


around the building, 
ing ideas. That's why we have the 
paging system, because anyone might 
be anywhere in the building, any 
time. A while back there was a move 
to squash first names, | don’t know 


Any- 


he’s 


why—it just didn’t come off. 


how, everyone is here because 
mad about films. And to make good 
films, you have to work closely with 
everyone else. Take television now. A 
lot of us aren't too interested yet, be- 
cause we don't want to get into it 
until we have the facilities to do a 
really good job.” (A new Television 
Division has recently been opened in 
Toronto. ) 

This, then, is the voice of Craw- 


ley Films, youthful, enthusiastic, 
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competent, alert, yet full of pride in 
craftsmanship. Crawley’s is a com- 
mercial enterprise and a successful 
one. But that success has not meant 
either the loss of integrity or the 
sacrifice of artistic standards. Quality 
has paid off, a point which many 
purveyors in the mass communica- 
tion media might do well to ponder. 
Nor has the business aspect crowded 
out experimentation, witness “The 
Loon’s Necklace” and the film o: 
Kskimo art now in production. 

On this note, the door of Craw- 
ley's closed. The brief visit was not 
undertaken with the intention of 
making a guide-book report, replete 
with statistical details. Such material 
is already available in abundance for 
those who are interested. Nor is it 
necessary to list again the outstand 
ing films which have appeared dur- 
ing the sixteen years of the firm’ 
existence. The hope is rather to con 
vey something of the Crawley spirit. 

{ new trend is noticeable. at 
present. in business enterprise, some 
what upsetting to conventional stereo 
types. which many intellectuals (edu 

itors among them) still like to cher- 
ish. An educational film can be 
sound, entertaining, and artistic 


A com- 


mercial venture can encourage experi 


’ 
and can also make money! 


mentation in the arts. without either 
stultifying or exploiting its employ- 
ees. The sponsor is not the sole dicta- 


tor of policy: on the contrary, he 


learns something about high quality 


film production whenever he deals 
with Crawley Films. It may be con 
sidered a feather in the Canadian 
cap, that some of these modern bus- 
iness concepts are being !ammered 


out right here in Canada. 





New Books 


THE NEXT STEP 
IN CIVILIZATION 


By F. Creedy This story shows 
what society would be today if we 
lived as Christ taught It discusses 
automation and the Christian reli 
gion. Like the author’s two earlier 
books, this is an important book for 
every anthropologist and sociologist 
Mr. Creedy, formerly an electrical 
engineer, has lectured at several 


universities $3.50 


FRIENDS AND 
NEIGHBOURS 


By Rt. Hon. R. G. Casey. A frank 
and hard-hitting book by the Foreign 
Minister of Australia Explains 
Australia’s position as member of 
the Commonwealth and aliy of the 
United States Discusses the prob 
lems facing nations with Pacifx 


coastiines “4 how Communism in 


A 


1 > « 
Asia threatens war o tne y »0 


SCIENCE IN OUR LIVES 


lew hook 

modern 

inderstand 

abie {ort ayman The 
author i om the outstanding 
science writ m the world today 
consultant UNESCO and 


| LI ‘ , 
remarkably interesting person. > ) 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 











“To Sing With the Angels” 


Geoffrey B. Payzant 


from all over the 


TT HEY come 
Varitimes. 


with professional degrees in music: 


men and women 


others who can barely read a musi- 


cal score: city organists of consid- 


skill 


home-mission 


erable and reputation; others 


from circuit churches 
with only a foot-pumped reed organ. 
Some are brilliant boys and girls in 
their three of 
talented 
grandmothers. One common purpose 


Mount Allison—an 


learn about 


middle teens. Two or 


them are enthusiastic and 


brings them to 


intense desire to more 


music so that the ritual of worship 
in their own individual churches will 
be more effective. 


( ‘hildhood 


ly lasting 


memories are singular- 
Perhaps one never sheds 
reader, the 
School. the 
heard in Church. Years later. 
recollection still 


gratitude 


‘ ompletely the school 


language of Sunday 
music 


their can evoke in- 


tense feelings of or deep 
resentment. Or under- 
stands this very well is Dr. W. T. R. 
Flemington, President of Mount Alli- 


himself a clergy- 


a strated! 


nan who 


lL niversity 
And he is in 


something « 


son 
rman 
to do 
his concern for 
Mount! 


nad an 


position 
onstructive about 
better 
Allison is one 
institul 
control of the 


sy 


church music. 
of several Ca- 
yns under the gener il 
Doard of ( 
ondary Schools, United Church of 
Canada. In 1953 Dr 

suggested to Mr. Geoffr>' 


' 
iInembper 


ylleges and 


I lemington 
Payzant, a 
of the Conservatory Faculty. 


that he organize a short course for 


ministers, organists, and choir- 
masters. Music had been taught at 
Mount Allison for a century, 


first in the Ladies’ College and later 


over 


incorporated as a university depart- 
ment. It natural for the uni- 
reach out to the whole 
Maritime community through a train- 
ing center in church music. Its loca- 
Sackville, New Brunswick. 
places it at the crossroads of Mari- 
time traffic, between Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick. The university 
been aware of the 


was 
versity to 


tion in 


has always 
responsibility 
which its situation imposes and its 
influence is felt strongly in all the 
Atlantic 

During the last week in July this 
past 


Prov inces. 


summer, twenty musicians, all 
of them active in churches as organ- 
ists or choirmasters or both, came to 
Mount Allison for the third annual 
Church Music Workshop. They en 
tered into the regular Maritime Sum 
mer School program, sharing accom- 
modation and meals in the superb 


House The 


library. student 


resident e. 
other 
privileges were equally open to them. 


They 


training and study 


Trueman 
chapel, and 
came for six days of intensive 
in the skills and 
church 


traditions of the musician's 


art. 

was taught by 
method. In 
this method each student is assigned 


Choral conducting 
the mutual instruction 
which he must re- 


whole 


a composition 


hearse and study with the 





Workshop as a choir. After each re- 
hearses his piece in turn, instructor 
and students discuss the good and 
bad features of the conducting, and 
have a lively and inspiring exchange 
of ideas. 

Training in choral conducting was 
the main part of the program, reacli- 
ing its climax in a public perform- 
ance of anthems acd hymns con- 
ducted and accompanied entirely by 
the students themselves. This servic« 
has in the three 
vears in which the Workshop has 
well-established 


and well-attended part of the musica! 


of sacred music 


ope! ated become a 


life of this very musical community. 


It has been the occasion of the first 
performances in Eastern Canada of 


several new 


works by Canadian and 


American has 
new work 


established 


composers but care 
taken to 


with the 


been balance 
best of the 
repertoire. 

Between sessions of singing there 
were lectures on the history olf 
church music and on score-reading; 
and two memorable addresses )y 
the visiting lecturer, Rev. L. M. 
Murray, of Kensington, P.E.I.. 


discussed the 


who 
rural 
which he is a 
widely recognized authority. Madame 

Bizony, of the Mount Allison 
Faculty of Music, gave a prac- 
tical and helpful lecture on voice 
production 


problems of 
church choirs on 
Celia 
very 
and control 
Some lee tures were held in the hand- 
hall of the Con 


building. some under tall 


breathing 


some little concert 
servatory 
trees, looking down the sloping lawn- 
to the lily pond. At a final luncheon 
meeting. all members in full-time at- 
tendance were presented with certi 


ficates. which. while they have no 


academic standing, have come to be 
respected by the churches of these 
provinces as the mark of a conscien- 
tious and energetic church musician, 
only the 
and 


since conscientious would 
only the 


survive the 


energetic 


pace of the 


come, very 
would 
training. 
The basic 
first 
teachers, 


course 

with 
clergymen. 
and finally launched in the last week 
of July, 1953. The date was chosen 
because it is 


pattern of the 


was discussed extensively 


musicians. and 


possible for every 
musician to count on either 
the last Sunday of July or the first 
in August as a part of his vacation. 
The first Workshop was extensively 
advertised 


church 


and promoted: the de- 
nominational journals and the news- 
papers were interested in the experi- 
letters 
out to every church listed in the Year 
Books of the Anglican, Baptist, Pres- 
and United Churches of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Island, Newfoundland. 
churches their 
later 


ment. and in addition. went 


byterian. 
Edward and 


Some sent 


ganists 
organist 


on special grants, and some 
music festivals awarded scholarships 
for the W orkshop to deserving choral 
conductors. 

The purpose of the Workshop has 
from the start to 
church musicians to reconsider theit 
task in the light of the reaction now 


gaining force in the churches against 


been encourage 


the reckless and pretentious perform- 
ance of showy and sentimental music. 
Concertizing in church is shown to 
be meaningless and irreverent, and 
attention of 


masters is drawn to the literature of 


in its place the choir 


within 
their 


truly religious music actually 


the technical means of own 
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choirs, and they are taught when and 
how to use it. Music does not by any 
means need to be elaborate and difh- 
cult to be good, and in this connec- 
tion the noble but lucid and straight- 
forward music in the tradition of 
the English anthem on the one hand 
and of the chorale-motet 
on the other is brought under careful 
study. To support this aspect of the 
Workshop, a comprehensive display 


of church 


German 


music publications is 


arranged. It consists of organ music, 
choral music in various voice-set- 
liturgical settings and books, 


psalters, hymn-books, 


tings, 


and standard 


historical technical 
works. In the first two years. the dis- 
play was undoubtedly the largest of 
its kind ever assembled any where ili 


Canada. being made up of over four 


and referen ‘ 


thousand items from some forty pub- 


lishers. A revision of policy on this 
matter has resulted in 


size and 


a reduction of 
concentration of attention 
kinds of music which three 
years of the Workshop have shown 
to meet closely the 
rural and town churches. 

Another 


attention 1s 


on the 


most needs of 


matter to which much 


given is the congrega 


tion's participation in musical wor- 
ship. Choirmasters are introduced to 
the unsuspected riches of the hymn- 
hooks, and are given practical ad- 


vice and 


assistance in how to con- 
duct congregational hymn _ practices 
and to maintain interest in the musir 
of the hymnary. 

In the three years since the Work- 
shop started, sixty-one people have 
attended on a full-time basis. Of 
these thirteen have come twice, and 
three have come to all three Work- 


shops. In the total number are in- 


cluded eighteen holders of degrees 
or diplomas in music. All ages and 
stages of musical training are repre- 
sented. 

The problems which such dispa- 
rate groups might normally present 
are solved by the 


singleness of 


enthusiasm and 
of all 
means of the mutual 
instruction method already described. 


By a frank and almost passionate de- 


purpose who 


come, and by 


sire to share problems and sugges- 
tions, the Workshop students main- 
tain an atmosphere of good-humored 


but earnest and 


questing querying 
which has consistently 


Mount Allison faculty 


have seen them In action. 


impressed 
members who 
By now. results in the churches 
apparent, and the 
Workshop has an established repu- 
tation. 


are becoming 


Letters and visits from min- 


testify to 


ment in the choice and performance 


isters dramati 


improve- 
of music, and in the awakening of 
congregation interest in hymn sing- 
ing. Departments of Education watch 
with interest the progress of the 
course, and one has sent a represen- 
study the tech- 
Music publishers en- 
dorse the Workshop enthusiastically, 
and 


tative to teaching 


niques used. 


without exception ( o-operate 


generously and effectively in the 
study 
that the 
results are already showing in greate: 
their better releases. 
Allison itself, the imme 
success of the Church Musi 
Workshop has led to the institution 
other 


programs for 


loaning and donation of 


materials. being convinced 


distribution of 


At Mount 
diate 


of several concentrated snort- 


course inclusion 


amongst its summer activities. 
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Mind Meets Mind in British Columbia 


Gordon Selman 


HEN 


otherwise. 


adult 

speech, 
respectability, if 
that he 
co-operation. This is not necessari 
But 


does 


an educator, or 


makes a 


professional not 


stress 


ly 


conviction, demands 


news. 
diately 


that is news indeed. 


when his audience imme- 
something about it 
On September 23, 1954, Dr. Roby 
Kidd than 
representatives of educational agen- 
British He pre- 
them challenge. Hi 
pointed out that confusion and heter 


addressed more sevents 


cies in Columbia. 


sented with 


a 
ogeneity were characteristic of Cana 
dian adult education. but counselled 
that. “the work of 


partments, boards of education. 


government de 


versities and the many voluntary 


cieties can each support and rein- 


force the others. With a better plan. 
he 


ven- 


good-will 


building on merited g 


tween 


organizations, and with 


erous amounts of give-and-take. co 


pal itive order and harmony can fre 
Before 


the evening ended, preliminary plans 


place disorder and chaos.” 
had been made for a first conference 
on adult education in British Colum- 
bia 
Such 
mooted 


K 
wegional 


had first been 
1953 during the Western 

y Conference at Banff. Mrs. 
Rex Eaton. Western Vice-President 
of the CAAE. had pointed the 
for the local 

Further of the 
matter amongst local agencies result- 


ed in the at the Uni 


a meeting 


in 


un 


need co-ordination 


on 
level discussion 


dinner meeting 


12] 


versity of British Columbia which 
responded to Dr. Kidd’s challenge. 
The three gentlemen who had organ- 
ized the dinner, and who were direct- 
ed by the meeting to gather a com- 
mittee to plan a first conference. 
Mr. Graham Bruce, Directo: 
of the Adult Education Department 
of the Vancouver School Board: Dr. 
John Friesen, Director of the Exten- 
Department, UBC; Mr. 
Lawrence Wallace. Director Com 
munity the 


were: 


and 
ol 


sion 


sranch i 
B.C. Department of Education. 
The first held 
University on December 1, 
of the day 
f the 
organizations working at 
this 


reports, 


Programs 


conference al 
L954. 
a 
of 
adult 
These 
filled 
after- 
the last 
but the 


delegates were amazed and _ thrilled 


was 
the 
The main 
J} PC-like 

fifty 


education 


feature was 


review ictivities 
in province. 
which 
of the 
up to 
dynamics 


three-minute 
the 


noon, 


and part 
added 


group 


morning 
hardly 
word in 


(and I use the word advisedly) to hear 
of the 
in this 


which 


them 
of 


no 


work going on around 
fraction 


“I had 


be the senti- 


province, only a 
they had 


seemed 


realized 
to 


ment most frequently expressed, 


idea. 


Of the fifty reports presented, ten 
dealt the work of federal 
provincial agence including 
Nationa! Film Board, the 
the 
( orporation. 
of 


L niversity. 


with or 


the 
Citizenship 


Canadian Broadcasting 


the B.A 
and Agriculture. 


Branch. 
Departments 
the 


SCT. 


Education 
the 


ind others. Reports from School 


Provincial Gaol 
vice 





First conference for co-ordinating adult education in British Columbia. 


toards, the Public Libraries, and the 
Metropolitan Health Committee filled 


in the municipal picture. 
However it was the variety and 
ar ty 
vigor of private organizations which 
most struck all those attending. The 
Pacific National Van- 


couver Co-ordinating Council on Citi- 


Exhibition, 
zenship, Parent-Teacher Federation. 
Canadian Legion, Elizabeth Fry So- 
ciety, Canadian Congress of Labor, 
YM and YWCA’s, Provincial Coun- 
cil of Women. United Nations Asso- 
and the 
examples of the thirty-five private 


ciation. United Church are 


organizations which demonstrated 
both concern for. and directed thei 
adult education. The 


brief digests of these reports, which 


efforts toward 


were published in the report of the 
make 


heartening reading! 


conference, impressive and 


Citizenship problems and citizen 


ship training for newcomers were 


the subjects discussed during the 


afternoon of the first conference. 


An opening address by the presiding 


judge of the Naturalization Court at 
Vancouver was followed by a panel 


of newcomers, who explained the 
values they attach to Canadian citi- 
zenship. This was a source of inspira- 
tion to all who heard it. Following 
this, three agencies—the Citizenship 
Branch, the Department of Educa- 
tion, and the Extension Department 
of the 


tative of organized 


and a 
labor 


the resources which they make avail- 


University represen- 


outlined 


able for citizenship training. This 
completed the day’s activities. Post- 
meeting evaluations indicated that it 
had been a heavy. demanding day. 
but that 
able one, 


it had also been a memor- 


The second conference was plan- 


ned by a committee summoned by 
Messrs. Bruce, Friesen and Wallace. 
It was held at Victoria College in the 
1955. 
Registration stood approximately the 
first, although the 


province’s capital on May 2, 


same as at the 





change of location resulted in dif- 
ferent representatives, in many cases. 
Seven organizations which had not 
submitted re- 
work in the adult 


several announce- 


done so previously 
ports on thei 
field. These, 
ments from 
noteworthy were be- 
ing undertaken. cleared the decks for 
the main of the day. 


and 
other 


activities which 


delegates abecut 


topl . 
“‘leader- 
sheets filled out at 
had 
that | adership was the subject of 


| ie f rst ot 


Evaluation 


these was 

: : 
snip 
revealed 


the previous meeting 


concer! to 
\ lectures 


opened up the subject for the meet- 


more 


people than any 
other ind two discussants 
ing and a short discussion followed. 
During the afternoon a panel made 
up of people from various walks of 
“Adult Education for 
The 


life disc ussed 


Full-Time Living” conference 


broke down into small groups to dis- 


cuss the subject and reported hack 
at the conclusion of the day. Evalua- 
tions again expressed great satisfac 
tion with the day’s activities. 

\ third conference is to be held 

the last day of November, 1955. 
it the British Columbia Building of 
the Pacific National Exhibition. The 
provincial Director of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation is to ad 


he 


communications 


dress the overall 


conterence. 


is the role of 


adult educat 


them 
All who have parti ipated in thes 
| helieve. that 


extremely 


1 


conferences will agre 
valuable 
benefits is th 


to meet personally th 


they have ber 
Not least 


opportunity 


among the 


any people with whom correspo: 
\ mited numbe f Key rte of +) lat 
nd 2nd Conferences are available from 
the Extension Department, University of 
Cc% r 4 


Briti ylum bi 


has been carried on during 


the course of a year. However. with- 


dence 


out meaning to belittle these meet- 
ings in any way, a significant num- 
ber of those taking part have doubts 
about the future. They feel that the 
fine representation which has been 
attracted to the first two conferences 
will not continue to attend regularly 
if the meetings remain solely of the 
informational type. Civic and provin- 
cial organizations, especially private 
ones, have not the staff, and there- 


he time, to send 


fore do not have t 
representatives to “interesting” meet- 
ings. They must be “important” ones. 


The 


some, between the interests of large 


gap is becoming evident, to 
and small organizations and between 
public and private ones. 

There has been considerable specu- 
lation as to what changes might be 
necessary at some time in the future 
in order to retain the interest and 
support of all types of agency. At 
one end of the scale are those who 
feel that the best thing to do is to 
run along on the present basis of 
two meetings a year until participa- 
tion begins to lag. Then, they say, it 
would be wisest just to let the whole 
thing drop. Their reasoning is that 
need for 
field of adult 
education to consult each other and 
to take stock. At that time thev 
come together in periodic meetings 
they field. 
They can then go back to the more 


bilateral until 
further developments make desirable 


every few vears there is a 


organizations in the 
will 


until have surveyed the 


ordinary contacts 


another gathering of the clan. 
Similar in some ways to this view 
is that of others. who feel that the 


conferen es should soon become less 





frequent, perhaps one per year. This 
would this 
private, 
smaller ones, to keep in touch with 
each other 


enable organizations in 


province, especially the 
make too 
their limited 
Further. because 
only 


and yet not 
demands 
staff and 
they vear. 
all parties would have more new de- 
There 


be more chance of organizations hav- 


heavy upon 


finances. 
would 


meet once a 


velopments to discuss. would 


ing something to say other. 


rather than depending on a  manu- 


to each 


factured”’ program. 


4 third choice has 
The 


largely 


for- 
conferences sO far hav: 


either of 


been put 
ward 
heen des riptive 

offered by the 
represented, of a specific project, o: 
adult 
would like to see them take on 
function. A 
amount of co-ordination has resulted 
from the held. 
There has been no formal attempt, 
however, to 


the serTy T es agencies 


of some edu ation 


phase ot 


~ 
om 


a co-ord nating certain 


conferences already 


examine the services 
available through the organizations 
represented with a view to eliminat- 
ing duplication of effort or seeking 
to fill in the gaps. There are those 


then. who wish to see our period: 


meetings 


more adequately and di- 


fulfill the need for 


nating agency 


rectly a co-ordi 


for adult education in 
British Columbia 


In the opinion of others no organ- 
ization at this level can survive if it 
does nothing but co-ordinate. It takes 
some project or action program to 


And s) 


admirable as a 


hold such a group together. 
that as 


some insist 


co-ordinating council may be, it is 


not realistic to expect success on 


such a basis alone. If. they say, we 


are to have a provincial JPC, let it 
be a thorough-going taking 
itself which 


it can perform better than could any 


one, 


upon useful functions 


single member or group of members. 
The 
could be financed has not 
explored. 


matter of how such projects 


vet been 


sritish 
Columbia who see this series of con- 


Finally. there are those in 
ferences as the forerunner of a 
major step, that of the establishment 
of a provincial counterpart of the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. Many feel that the CAAE 
cannot in the 

they would like 
until it sink 
its roots even deeper into Canadian 


be as strong a force 
educational field as 


to see it become. 


can 
communities. \ and 
they 


creation of 


significant 


proper move in this direction. 


maintain. would be the 
an information clearing 
this ulti- 


mately, a provincial division of the 


CAAE. 
This critics. It is 


quickly pointed out that it is doubt 
ful whether 


center and 


house in 


province, and 


scheme has its 


enough financial sup- 


port could be found at the provin- 
And is there a need when 


the national office is only 


cial level: 


24 hours 
mail? Others feel that the 


suggestion may be a practicable one 


away by 


but that it is premature. A false start 
could set the back 


manv vears. It is clear too. that th 


whole venture 


creation of a provincial or regional 
division of the CAAE would not be 
a substitute for periodic conferences. 


It would have a much larger func 


tion. one phase of which might be 


} 


to provide a_ secretariat for such 


meetings. 
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in such matters, there 
the one 


(s is usual 
are. on hand, advocates of 
more organization and co-ordination, 
and on the other. those who feel that 
the less “frills” the 
more time there is left to get on with 


the job. The significant feature in 


time spent on 


the situation is not that we disagree 
about what our aims should be. It 
that serious 
to adult 


its ends can best be served. 


is rather thought is 


being given education and 


to how 

Dr. Kidd reminded us over a year 
ago that there were baffling ques- 
tions to be faced 
education. British 
taken a first toward doing 
something about them. Not all have 
faced, probably, 
solved. But by 


in Canadian adult 
Columbians have 
step 


been less 


much 
means of bold action 
and in consultation with those facing 
the same problems elsewhere in Can 
ada. 


found. 


solutions can eventually be 


Correspondence 


Ottawa. 
» the Editor: 


August 18, 1955. 


At the June, 1955, annual meeting 


of the Conservative Commonwealth 


Council in London, England, a paper 
on Canadian Immigration was pre- 
It echoed back the following 
comment published in the January. 
1953. 
THOUGHT on 


sented. 


special issue of Foop For 
newcomers to Canada 
{ page 50): 


‘A survey of the foreign lan- 
1950 showed that 
the proportion of Canadian news 


in the 


guage 


press in 
editorial columns of the 
foreign language newspapers sym- 


pathetic to the democratic system 


was from 


per cent to eleven per cent.” 


remarkably small 


one 
This sentence was interpreted, un- 
fortunately, to that “the 


portion of Canadian news . 


mean pro- 
. sym- 
pathetic to the democratic system was 
remarkably small”. From this inter- 
pretation the inference was drawn 
that only one to eleven per cent of 
the foreign language press in Canada 
was “sympathetic to the democratic 
system”. This is, as 


you know, 


completely incorrect. 
It is 
pretation 


that such an inter- 
from the 
structure employed in the original 


article, 


obvious 
arose sentence 
wherein “sympathetic to the 
system . taken 


rather 


democratic might be 


“Canadian news’. 


than “in the 


to qualify 


editorial columns of 


the foreign language newspapers’. 
All, of course, would have been well 
if the sentence had read something 
to the effect that “ 


. the proportion 
of Canadian 


news remarkably 
small in the editorial columns of the 


foreign 


was 


language newspapers sym- 


pathetic to the democratic system... .” 

As we have had the matter brought 
to our attention with the query “Is 
this statement true that only one to 
eleven per cent of the foreign lan- 
guage press is sympathetic to the 
democratic system?’’, it was felt that 
we should bring the subject to your 
notice in case there was some action 
that you might be able to take to 
correct the impression created by the 
original text. 


Yours very truly, 


W. H. 
Chief: 


Programs and Materials Division. 


AGNEW. 
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| In The Air 








Hero for Canada 
Morris Bishop 


(The material on which this radio 
address is based was first published 
Night.” July 3, 1954. 
The radio version was given over the 
CBC Network, “Our 
Special Speaker,” June 5, 1955.) 


in “Saturday 


Trans-Canada 


N EARLY all countries have their 
4 hero. In the United 
States, it is Lincoln. He 


is the man we would like to be: the 


national 


Abraham 


we almost could be, or so we 
feel. 
Germany is Frederick the Great, in 
Switzerland it is William Tell. The 
French, after a long infidelity with 
Napoleon, have returned to Joan of 
Arc. The case of 

entirely but | 


get distracted by that problem. 


man 


obscurely The national hero of 


England is not 


clear: dont want to 


Evidently most countries fee] the 


need of a national hero, who is a 
symbol and a personification of the 
character a nation has or wants to 
Most of us trouble in 


dealing with abstractions; we have 


have. have 
to turn them into symbols in order 
to think. We see Virtue as a saint, 
Evil as the Devil. We see the char- 
acter of a whole country in the form 
of a man or woman who incarnates 
that character. 


But Canada has no national hero. 


The reason of course, is perfect- 
ly obvious. Canada is a mingling of 
two traditions, of race, language, and 
culture. For a long time the traditions 
were hostile to each other, and they 
have never exactly fallen in love. 
However both Canadians out- 
siders now recognize that Canadians 
have a character in common, which 
distinguishes them from other people. 
This character, which no one has suc- 


and 


ceeded in defining. is determined by 
race, education, and faith and it is 
influenced by all the conditions of 
life; climate, the soil, the nearness 
of the wilderness. The Canadian ex- 
ists today, as a recognizable type. But 
he has found no hero. in whom he 
can recognize himself, in whom he 
can idealize himself. 

I have a candidate for you: Sam- 
uel de Champlain. 


Champlain came up the Saint 
Lawrence to the Lachine Rapids in 
1603, and from that time on his life 
was given to Canada. In 1608 he 
founded the first lasting 
settlement, the oldest city, in North 
America north of the Spanish coun- 
try. He explored Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick and the coast of pres- 
ent New England. He crossed On- 
tario twice; his memory is honored 
in Orillia, Peterborough, and else- 
where. He saw Newfoundland, per- 
haps landed there. Thus his history 
touches that of five provinces. 


(Quebec, 


His achievements were very great. 
He alone kept the colony of Quebec 
alive during its first desperate years. 
He first, and almost alone, foresaw 
the future greatness of Canada. He 
prepared for that future: he helped 
to make it. The principles he laid 
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live, a 
permanent 


Canada to 
self-sufficient, 
y. His Indian policy 
brought the French to the Rocky 
Mountains and down the Mississippi 
to. the Gulf of Mexico, at a time when 
the English along the Atlantic were 


enabled 
strong, 


down 


community. 


still cautiously pushing westward to 
the Alleghany Mountains. 


Champlain’s adventures have the 
character for a _ hero-story. 


They are blood-stirring to read, heart- 


proper 


stirring to reflect upon. They are set 
in a background which most of us 
know, the land of endless dark drip- 
ping forests, of shining stone-edged 
lakes, of black 
waters, of deep snows and crack- 
ling cold. 


foaming falling 


Champlain had the qualities of 
spirit which we should like to claim 
as our own, 


The mark of his spirit was, | 
think, fortitude. This I define as the 
intellectual capacity to embrace great 
and the force vigor to 


put them into execution, in despite 


ideas. and 


of every opposition of nature and 


man. 


He was famous for his courage, in 
a time and place when all men, or 
nearly all, His 
uncom- 
mon physical strength and endurance. 
When others fell ill, he remained on 
his feet. When others died. he lived. 
When others turned back, he went 
forward. He knew, as Canadians have 


were courageous. 


courage was supported by 


always known, how to survive in the 
wilderness. He loved the wilderness, 


even its privations, even its dangers. 


By his courage he made the un- 


known known; by his wisdom he 


established a Christian 
which Indian and white men would 


country in 


live together in peace. He dreamed 
of a Canada in which there would no 
longer be Europeans and Indians, 
but only Canadians. 


He was bold and wise; more, he 
was virtuous. That word is one we 
a little shy of But the 
fact is there; he was a good man, 
from the inward necessity imposed 
by the imperatives of 
character. This fundamental goodness 
is not often the mark of founders of 
empire. 


are today. 


mysterious 


They are mostly strong, 
hard, bold and tenacious men; they 
are not notably good. Champlain is 
one of the few great exceptions. His 
natural goodness had power over his 
companions, and to some extent it 
helped to form the character of his 
beloved city, and to set a model for 
the Europeans’ dealings with the In- 
dians. 


He was the first Canadian, the 
first Luropean who chose to live and 
die in than in the 


Canada rather 


homeland. 


Champlain had, I think, every 
qualification for the role of national 


hero in Canada. 


But you cannot say: “A national 
hero is a good thing. Therefore we 
shall appoint a national hero.” You 
cannot even say: “We shall hold an 
election, and allow the people to 
choose the most popular candidate.” 
You cannot impose a national hero. 
(Hitler tried it, with Horst Wessel; 
who remembers Horst Wessel now? ) 
A national hero is organic; he is a 
growth. He is created by a million 


voluntary acts of 


admiration and 





love. You cannot command such acts. 


You can, however, provide people 
with information which may inspire 
them to such acts. In Quebec the 
Société Nationale Samuel de Cham- 


plain, led by high-minded 


some 


idealists, is actually doing so, by 
publications, convocations, and gen- 
tle pressure on the governmental 
authorities. The Société is trying to 


make all French 


of the greatness of Champlain. 


Canada conscious 


Would it not be well for the rest 
of Canada to join in this enterprise? 
| can readily imagine, for instance, 
the provincial ministries of education 
interesting themselves in spreading 
the awareness of Champlain. I can 
picture a nation-wide Champlain 
Hour in the schools, with prizes for 
the best with 


essays. convocations 


and cinema showings, with dramati- 
zations of the founding of Quebec, 
with an Indian dance-festival, and so 
forth. | can imagine a canoe trip 
Ontario, by 


acToss 


vigorous young 


men in costume, following Cham- 
plain’s course, pausing for pageants 
in the towns which now stand where 


he saw only the silent forest. 


It might work. If it should work, 
Canada would no longer have the 
rather unhappy distinction of being 


the country without a national hero. 





COVER DESIGN 


Food For Thought’s new cover is the 


work of Mr. Carl Dair, Richvale, 


Ontarie, well-known graphic designer. 
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PRESS AND PARTY IN CANADA; 
Being the Seventh Series of Lec- 
tures under the Chancellor Dun- 
ning Trust Delivered at Queen’s 
University at Kingston, Ontario, 
1955. Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 
1955. pp.v, 46. $2.50. 

This year’s lectures under the 
Chancellor Dunning Trust comprise 
two papers: Freedom of the Press, 
by George V. Ferguson and Cana- 
dian Liberal Democracy in 1955, by 
F. H. Underhill. The distinguished 
authors need no further introduc- 
tion to Canadians. 


After 


paper, 


Mr. 


with the impres- 


reading Ferguson s 
one is left 
sion that the press of Canada is in 
a fairly healthy any ills to 
which it is heir are either inevitable 
or will eventually be cured. Mono- 
poly, it is true, may be an indication 
but if so, the whole of 
North America is similarly afflicted 
with the curse of bigness. And there 
are counteracting influences at work: 


state 


of disease. 


“If competition is generally les- 
sening as between newspapers, news- 
papers as a whole must compete, and 
compete with the new 
media. The latter, to be sure, are dis- 


violently, 


playing the same trend toward con- 
centration—the big radio chains in 
the United States, for instance, the 
state radio and television monopoly 
in Great Britain, the CBC network 
monopoly in our own country. But, 
certainly on this continent, the econ- 
omic security of the newspaper press 
has been challenged by radio and 
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television interests: and | would say 
that, in the communications field as 
a whole competition remains violent 
and Nor has the total 
number of voices engaged in the ex- 


sustained. 


pression of opinion in any way di- 
More of all kinds 


is available and on the whole. more 


minished. news 
comment. To that extent it seems to 
me that the principle of freedom has 
strengthened over the whole 
field of communications, though it 
is certainly a fact that local mono- 


been 


polies do not, it seems to me, present 
a very great, absolute danger.” 

As for advertising, which, as Mr. 
Ferguson states, underwrites the sol- 
vency of the modern press, the dan- 
ger has again been overrated. 

“The that he 
wastes his money if the newspaper 


advertiser knows 
in which he places his advertising has 
not got circulation. The publisher 
knows that circulation depends on 
his newspaper carrying news com 
plete enough to satisfy those who buy 
it day by day. If the publisher does 
not publish news unpalatable to his 
advertisers, his will, in 
the long run, suffer. In the end re- 


circulation 


sult both advertiser and publisher 
suffer. 


The consequence of this is. 
in practice, that the advertiser’s in- 
fluence on the news columns of a 
newspaper is far less than it is often 
popularly supposed to be. . . . An 
advertiser is, broadly speaking. more 
dependent on the newspaper than the 
newspaper is on the advertise: 

I know of only two fights between 
newspapers and their biggest adver- 
tisers. In case the 
other the 
But in neither case 


one newspaper! 


won. In the advertise! 


won was the in- 


tegrity of the news column an issue. 
They were straight fights about ad- 
vertising rates.” 

The real threat, in Mr. Ferguson's 
view, lies in the vast 
material available to the press which 


amount of 


imposes a heavy burden on those 
who select; in the speed with which 
such 


readers, making interpretation of 
events well nigh impossible. “Com- 


material loses its appeal to 


munications is an industry which, by 


the law of its own nature, cannot 
stop to catch its breath.” 

As a suggestion for the improve- 
ment of the Canadian press, Mr. Fer- 
“the 


of a new and independent agency to 


guson advocates establishment 


ippraise and report annually upon 
the performance of the press,” a re- 
commendation from the Commission 
of the 
over some eight years ago by Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 


on Freedom Press, presided 


Not so optimistic is the irrepres- 
sible Professor Underhill. 

“The triumph of the liberal demo 
of life 


sure in the generation before 1914 is 


cratic way which seemed so 


now anything but sure. Today our 
free 


spreading its liberal institutions and 


western society, instead of 
ideas over the rest of the world, is 
and the at- 


tackers this time are the most dyna- 


again on the defensive: 


mic, confident, and ruthless op- 
ponents that the West has ever met.” 

Canadians, on the whole, 
Underhill. do not 


stand this threat. 


says 
Professor under- 
“Canada, in fact, is still living 
mentally and spiritually. in the nine- 
teenth Our 


century. problems of 
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liberalism and democracy are most- 
ly nineteenth century problems 
When 1959 


English-speaking 


comes around and the 


world commemor- 
ates the essay On Liberty, it will not 

Britain or the United States 
critics easily find 
cases to illustrate what was worrying 
Mill and De Tocqueville. The typical 


community in 


be in 


that will most 


which collective 


mediocrity and democratic uniform- 
ity reign supreme and unquestioned 
will be our own English-speaking 
Canada,” 

In Professor Underhill’s opinion 
one important cause for this state of 
affairs lies in the decay in Canada 
of the 


ment. 


two-party system of govern 


“Our equalitarian democratic ex 
work 


masses of the citizens can be stirred 


periment will not unless the 


to some continuous interest in the 
problems of government and can be 


given some intelligent understanding 


of the complex considerations upon 


which are based the policies of the 
government and its expert advisers in 
the civil service. 

“Now the 


in democratic communities for medi 


two chief instruments 
ating between the government at the 
body at the 
circumference have always been the 


center and the citizen 
press and the party system. The new 
instrument of radio and television is 
still far from being able to take the 
And it 


evident that 


place of the press. seems to 


me fairly neither press 
nor party is performing its function 
very satisfactorily at present in our 
Canadian political society.” 
Professor Underhill’s 


education. He advocates the increas- 


remedy Is 


ing professionalization of Journalism. 
But he adds the rueful comment 
7 as an old-fashioned Arts pro- 
fessor I have as little hope of getting 
better 


journalism as | have of getting bet- 


- 


journalists from schools of 
ter teachers from colleges of educa- 
tion.” Of the 


parties, he has this to say. 


opposition political 


“It is high time . . . to stop whin- 
ing about this domination of parlia 
ment by the government and to set 
themselves to do something more ef- 
than just 
sitting in their seats waiting for some 
like that of 


horses on the army payroll. If the 


fective about it. rather 


juicy scandal to break 
opposition parties want to achieve a 
position of some intellectual equal- 
ity with the government, they must 
brain-trusts, 
staffed by 


some of the brightest of young uni- 


equip themselves with 


with expert secretariats 
versity graduates, and they must do 
much more than they have yet done 


help 


which they could easily get from uni- 


to draw on the _ intellectual 


versity departments of economics 
and political science and sociology 
and history. 

“But all our parties need well or- 
ganized brain-trusts and secretariats 
of a new higher quality for a much 
wider purpose than this-—for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the political edu- 
cation of the voters . . . They should 
study how things are done in Bri- 
tain—read the mass of material that 


pours out regularly there from 


the two 
the books 


year by 


party headquarters, read 


that are written every 


Conservative and Labor 


publicists and _profes- 


the 


politicians, 


attend summer-schools 


sors. 
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and study-groups and _ lecture-series 
that are going on somewhere all the 
time, listen to the party broadcasts 
and other political discussions overt 
the BBC 

“So I turn to our universities, a 
revitalizing of liberalism with a small 
come only from our univer- 
I think it will have to be pre- 


( eded by 


‘l can 
sities. 
some much deeper soul 


searching than Canadian academic 
liberals have yet found congenial, in- 
to the causes of the crisis that con- 
fronts liberalism throughout — the 
Western World. We in Canada can- 
not much longer remain aloof from 
the deeper intellectual currents of the 
twentieth century. It is high time for 
liberals to 


our younger academik 


start something. 

Joth papers are a distinguished 
contribution “‘to promote understand 
ing and appreciation of the supreme 
importance of the dignity, freedom 
and responsibility of the individual 
person in human society,” the pur- 
for which the Chancellor Dun- 
ning Trust was established at Queen's 


1948. 


University in 


E.W.L. 


ANY CHILD CAN MAKE IT. Betty 
Zippin and Max Cohen. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, 1955. pp. 84. $3.00. 
Of course he can—and enjoy the 


Miss Zippin and Mr. Cohen 


have presented a stimulating assort- 


pro ess, 


ment of simple projects in this little 
child 
probably nine 
or ten, whether he is working alone 


manual: stimulating for the 


from four or five to 
at home or in a group at school or 
recreation center. 


The book is compiled to aid the 


home or group leader. Every project 


is illustrated and given clear, brief 
instructions. Nothing is too compli- 


cated; no expensive supplies are 
required. 

A few general instructions are in 
cluded and a word of caution, prob- 
ably not craft 
instructor or school teacher, but the 


parent 


needed by the wise 
teach 
ing methods will underline it in his 
copy of the book. “Many of the 


craft ideas presented will not give 


uninitiated in modern 


results likely to please or satisfy an 
adult. 
duct 


. . Though the finished pro- 
may appear primitive to an 
adult, if the child’s creative imagina- 
tion has been challenged and he re 
receives recognition for the work he 
then 


\ aluable exper iene hg 


has done, he has enjoyed a 


JEAN WILLIs. 





TWO NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE CANADIAN READER 


NORTHERN TREASURY, edited by 
Clifford Wilson. A careful selection 
of the best articles which have ap- 
peared in the Beaver Magazine over 
the past twenty-five years. Feature 
tories by Stephen Leacock, Dr. H 
Wallace, Douglas Mackay, et« Well 
illustrated $3.50 


PAGEANT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
by Bruce McKelvie Authentic 
stories of the early explorers 
others who 
Pacific Coast Province 


colo- 
settied the 
Every page 
romance and in- 
found in these un- 


nists and 


refiects the colour 
spiration to be 
usual incidents 


viously 


many of them pre- 
untold. Llustrated in colour 
and with photographs $4.00 


From your bookstore 


NELSONS 


91 Wellington Street West, Toronto 
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4 COMMUNITY EXPERIMENT IN 
MENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION. 
(SASKATCHEWAN COMMUNITY. Vol. 
6, No. 8 May 15, 1955.) Regina 
Division of Adult Education, Sas- 
katchewan Department of Educa- 

1955. pp. 5. 


When an educational activity, built 


around a vital community concern, 
actually touches all the members of 
That 
news is all the more exciting and 
significant 


the community, that is news. 


when it demonstrates a 
way of dealing with the frequently 
avoided subjects of sex, human re- 
production and preparation for mar- 
riage in such a way that teen-agers 
their this 
activity growth of 
mutual frankness and understanding. 


and parents can share 


with evident 
River. a town of about 
1000 people at the end of the railroad 
170 miles north-east of Saskatoon. a 
and the 


bec ame 80 


In Carrot 


minister officers of his 


Church much concerned 
about the large number of “forced” 
marriages, the rowdy social activi 
ties of the teen-agers, and the lack of 
guidance for the youth of their com- 
munity that they decided “something 
Thanks to their 


initiative and drive this “something” 


must be done”. 
developed into a project which was 


eventually sponsored by the Town 
and Municipal Councils as a com- 
health 


carried through by a Committee in- 


munity public program, and 
cluding representatives of both the 
and all the churches, the 


Health Officer. the 


councils 


Public 


school 


principal, and a _ school board 


member. 

Their careful planning and pub- 
licity by letters, 
posters; their use 


newspapers and 


of films. 


and discussion techniques: 


lecture 
and the 
frank evaluation of their success in 
accomplishing what they set out to 
do, are reported in the May 15 
issue of SASKATCHEWAN COMMUNITY, 
and make a stirring piece of reading 
for anyone interested in community 
education and action. 

The aim of the planning committee. 
according to their own report, was 
“not just sex education nor was it 
on the other hand marriage guidance, 
but rather an attempt to put dating, 
petting, courtship, and so on, in a 
religious context and to help young 
people (fifteen and up) to view 
their present experience in the light 
of future marriage and home build- 
ing”. The only outside leadership 
A. Yonge of 


Department of 


was given by Dr. K. 
the Saskatchewan 
Mental Health, advised in the 
planning stage, spoke at each of the 
four night series of meetings, and 
helped to prepare the 18 local leaders 
of the non-directive discussion groups 


who 


for young people and for their 
parents. 

Although there were acknowledged 
weak points in the project, and less 
than perfection in the response, the 
value of this effort is 
proven by the facts that so 


local people shared in the planning 


success and 


many 


and leadership, that community or- 
least 
nine of them) worked wholeheartedly 
together, that a total of 525 people 


ganizations and churches (at 


attended one or more sessions. and 
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that both adults and young people 


gave specific evidences of greater 
understanding and ability to discuss 
intimate subjects of such importance. 

Dr. Andrew Kapos of the Adult 


Education Division of the 
katchewan Department of Education 


Sas- 


ittended the sessions as an observe 
and assisted in the evaluation of the 
His 


insights reported by teen-agers and 


project. summary of the new 


parents is a good measure of the 
significance of the project. 

The 
that the publication of their report 
and the will encourage 
other communities to tackle such a 
venture. 


planning committee 


hop “| 
evaluation 


And 80 do we! 


F. P. Frpver. 


SPECIAL ISSUE ON OLD AGE. 
(CANADIAN WELFARE, May. 1955) 
Ottawa: Welfare Coun- 
cil, 245 Cooper Street, 
64. 30c. 
‘It is 

to live in 


Canadian 


1955 pp 


dificult for an old 


this age.” was the 


man 
some- 
what plaintive testimony of eighty 
Bertrand Russell in his 
recent TV interview on the CBC pro- 
gram, Profile. If 


him, 


year-old 
that is true for 


how much more so for multi- 


tudes of men 
difficulty is not 


and women whd%e 
just philosophical, 
but in terms of illness, loneliness. 
lack of occupation and income or a 
homey plac e to live. 


There are efforts 


under- 


many seTIOUs 


being made in Canada to 


stand the peculiar needs and prob 
lems of older people and to help 
them to enjoy the years beyond 65 
as fulfillment 


years instead of years 
of fear and want and frustration. A 


recent special issue of 
WELFARE devoted to Old Age gives 


heartening evidences of these efforts 


(LANADIAN 


and glimpses of what is happening 
also in Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

What do Canadian statistics reveal 
about such things as the changing 
patterns of life expectancy and the 
proportion of men and women ove 
65 in our present and prospective 
populations? 


How are concerned 


communities and organizations de- 
veloping the recreational and social 
that we hear 
like Hamilton, 
Windsor 


What's happening across 


programs or centers 


about in places 


Toronto. and 


Calgary, 
Ottawa? 
the country to provide housing and 
community, 
What 


are the most prevalent health prob- 


home -services undet 


church and other auspices? 


lems of older people, and their con- 
sequences? What about employment 
possibilities as increasing age 


the capacity for qualified work 7? 


changes 


These are some of the questions 
which are dealt with and the projects 
that are described in the articles and 


reports contributed by a 


group of 
include such authorities 
Helen 
Ruse. 
Kdna 


and 


writers that 
as H. G. 
Tuck, Georgina 
Sidney Katz. 
Osborne, Dr. Lawrence 
Nesta Hinton. They 


able survey, even though admittedly 


Page, Jean Good, 
Harper, E. 
Jean Cameron. 
Ranta 
present a valu 
the whole story cannot be included in 
a magazine of 64 pages. It is a mine 
of information for everyone con- 
cerned about older people, whether 
social worker, educator or citizen. 

there are 


strike you 


As you read. 


that 


recurring 
( Ider people 


notes 





are capable of sharing in the solution 
of their problems and of helping one 
another. They need to be included 
in the process, and their contribution 
dare not be overlooked. 
and 


The needs 


circumstances of older 


people 
are just as varied as those of any 
other segment of the population. 
Generalizations about them and mass 
programs are just as dangerous and 
inadequate as for the rest of us. It 
is essential that there should be con- 


tinual various 


liaison between the 
agencies that are concerned about our 
older citizens, and everything is to 
be gained by pooling energies and 
experience. 

The Canadian Welfare Council has 
done us all a service by bringing to- 
gether and making readily available 
information. It 
stimulate further inter- 


so much valuable 
will certainly 
est and be a source of helpful guid- 
ance 


to every Canadian who feels a 


sense of responsibility towards his 
fellow 


citizens. 


De we 


Senior 


FIDLER 


WRITTEN 
SCHOOL 
YT ol Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., 1955. 50c. 


POLICIES FOR 
BOARDs. 


American 


Washington, 


A plea for school boards and super- 
intendents to work out more effective 


policies for their school systems by 
putting plans into writing and letting 
the public know about them is the 
theme of this pamphlet. 

Entitled Written Policies for School 
Boards, the 24-page pamphlet sug- 


gests that the best way school officials 
can chart the course of education in 
their communities is by formulating 


written policy statements and then 


publicizing them. 

“A written statement of policies is 
not finished when the document has 
been made official by board adop- 
tion,” the pamphlet points out. “A 
part of the job is making it public. 
Keeping the results a virtual secret 
can defeat much of the purpose for 
which the writing was done. 

“People who have business of any 
kind with the school board—teachers, 
pupils, parents, citizens of the com- 
munity—need to know on what basis 
the board is acting, what its policies 
are with that 


regard to matters 


involve them.” 

Worth McClure, AASA executive 
secretary, says in the foreword that 
the pamphlet “focuses attention on 
one of the essential requirements of 
the devel- 
opment of written statements of policy 
that will direction to 
those responsible for making the im- 
portant decisions about the schools.” 


good school management 


give clear-cut 


The pamphlet starts off by posing 
some pertinent questions, such as 
“What Does Policy Do?” and “Why 
Have Statements of Policy?”—then 
proceeds to give some answers. 

These include: saving time, effort, 
and money; giving positive direc- 
tions to superintendents and others 
charged with directing the 
program by 


school 
clearly defining their 


authority and discretion; 


build 


better informed board and staff. 


helping 
public support; insuring a 

A check-list, intended as a guide 
to school officials in the preparation 
of educational policies, is included as 
an appendix to the pamphlet. 
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FREE URBAN AND 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1954. Cana- 
da. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Education Division. Higher Educa- 
tion Section. Ottawa: Queen’s Prin 


ter. 1955. pp.29. 25c. 


Another indispensable statistical 
tool for the adult 
above publication from the ever ac- 
tive DBS. The preface states: “On 
the following 


educator is the 


pages statistics for 
public libraries in urban centers of 
over 10,000 population and of re- 
gional libraries, are presented. These 
two groups of libraries represent the 
bulk of public library 
Canada. In 1953 they accounted fo 
65.00 per cent of the total 
G2 


2.77 per 


service in 


number 
of the 


circulation and 66.82 per cent of the 


of volumes. cent 


current expenditures of all Canadian 


Public 


Libraries.’ 


CITIZENSHIP; Three 


20 inches x 30 


Wall 
inches, in 
London: Pictorial Charts 
to: Clarke, Irwin & 
Limited) 1945, $1.79. 


Sheets. 
‘ olor. 
(Toron- 


Company 


Although the imprint date, which 
makes these charts already ten years 
old. 


the basic idea is both sound and in- 


may detract from their value, 
teresting. 

Chart I explains the essentials of 
citizenship, starting with the neigh- 
borhood, “the beginning of citizen- 
ship” and moving through concentric 
British 
World 


interrelations be 


circles, Local Citizenship, 


and finally to 


The 
tween the various levels are clearly 
Chart II, 


Citizenship, 
Citizenship. 


delineated. (Citizenship 


the Civic Pattern) depicts citizens 


REGIONAL 


voluntary organizations, citizens and 
local government. Chart III (World 
Citizenship) outlines the structure of 
the United Nations and shows three 
examples of citizens’ voluntary or- 
ganizations with international links. 
(World Trade Union Federation, In- 
ternational Council of Scientific Un- 
ions, Boy Scouts). 


Both the British examples and the 
date of publication make these charts 
useful than they might be to 
Canadians. Nevertheless they provide 


less 


interesting leads for Canadian pro- 
duction in this field. 

These are only three samples of 
\ complete list of 
charts available may be secured from 


a longer series, 


the publisher Se 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Today distance from a large city 

for the 

who wants to further his education. 


need be no hindrance man 
It’s persistence that counts. The On- 
tario Department of Education offers 
a series of Vocational Correspon- 
dence Courses prepared with the co- 


Federal 


ment and in agreement with the De- 


operation of the Govern- 
partments of Education in the other 
provinces, on Automotive Mechanics, 
Machine Shop Practice, 
Theory These 


interested 


Carpentry, 


Radio and Practice. 


are designed for persons 


in becoming tradesmen and are 
available to residents of all provinces, 
\ fee of ten dollars is charged for 


each course. 


te oe ee 








Notes 








APPOINTMENTS 

At the 
Gordon Hawkins arrived from Eng- 
land to 
of the 
Adult Education. 


While 


periem e 


beginning of September. 


become Associate Director 


Canadian Association for 


Mr. 


been in 


most of Hawkins’ ex- 


has England and 
more of Canada 
than most Canadians. While serving 
on the staff of the University of 
Alberta, and as Visiting Lecturer fo 
Current Affairs, De- 
National Defence, he 


on international affairs 


India, he has seen 


the Bureau of 
partment of 
yvave lectures 


mn 6 cities, and 


towns remote alr 
stations in every part of Canada. He 
s also well known in rural organiza 


tions throughout Western Canada. 


Mr. Hawkins had than 
len years’ experience in adult educa 
tion in the Extra-Mural Departments 
of Cambridge Uni- 


University of 


has more 


University, the 
versity of Sheffield. 
Hull and the University 
He has lectured to 


Britain as 


of London. 
servicemen in 
and 
Workers’ 
in the United 


well as in Canada. 


was also active in the 


kducation Association 


Kingdom. 
He is a 
™ hool of 


wal he 


London 
During the 
Australia, Ceylon. 
with the Royal 


graduate of the 
Economics. 
served in 
Burma 


India and 


Navy. 


Also to the 
Miss Diana 


who has recently 


AAE staff has come 
Ironside. a Canadian 


returned from Eng- 


Gordon Hawkins 


Miss Ironside is Information 
Officer, with the important job of 
organizing the CAAE’s large collec- 
tion of pamphlets, books, and films. 
to give the most effective, country- 
of Victoria 
English 
Language and Literature, Miss lron- 
side took her B.L.S. at the Library 
School, University of Toronto. Afte: 
working for a year in the Order De- 


land. 


wide service. A oraduate 


Lniversity. Toronto. in 


partment of the University of Toron- 
to Library, Miss Ironside went to the 
British Film Institute, London. Later, 
she was appointed librarian and edu- 
cational therapist on the staff of the 
St. Crispin Hospital for Nervous and 
Mental Disorders, Northampton. 
Using books supplied by the North- 
ants County Library, Miss Ironside 
developed an educational program 
which she has promised to describe 
in an article for Foopo For THoucnrt. 
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Both Mr. Hawkins and Miss Iron- 
side have brought with them broad 
experience which will contribute im- 
measurably to the work of the 


CAAE. 


The Quebec Farm Forum Associa- 
tion has announced the appointment 
ol Leslie i. 


Radio 


Young as Quebec Farm 


Forum Secretary. 


Leslie Young was raised on a farm 
He 


Lennoxville 


near Compton, Quebec. is 
of the 


and recently 


a 
High 
completed 


graduate 
School 


Business 


a 
Administration Course at 
the Park Business College in Ham- 
ilton. Ontario. 


While at his home farm, Leslie was 
an active member of the Lennoxville 
LH Club the Hill and 
Drapers Corner Farm Forum. As 
a member of the Forum he attended 


the Macdonald 


Short Course and served on the Farm 


and lves” 


College Christmas 
Credit Study Committee, sponsored 
by the Quebec 
he 


Leadership 


Two 
the 
at 


Farm Forums. 


years ago in 


participated 
Tri-County Forum 


Compton. 


Besides his experience in Quebec, 
he was employed on a fruit farm in 
the Niagara Peninsula for two years. 
and was recently employed by the 
Hamilton Health 
he was in charge of exhibiting their 
pure-bred Ayrshire dairy herd at 
local fall fairs and the Royal Winter 


F air. 


Association where 


Mr. Young attended the School of 
Community Programs at Camp La- 


quemac this summer. 


On September 1, he commenced his 
duties as Provincial Secretary of the 


(Juebec Farm Forum Association. 


Alan Klein, former faculty member, 
School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, has left this post to become 
Professor of Social Group Work, l ni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Mr. Klein has 
made an outstanding contribution to 
adult education, particularly in his 
work the 


Association. Adult education, more 


with Ontario Recreation 


than any other discipline, depends on 


the co-operation of people in many 
fields. 
to lend his training and experience 
to those of 
social work. loss will 
the best 
wishes of his friends and colleagues 


Mr. Klein was always ready 


his own 
Although his 


felt in Canada. 


bevond area 


be seriously 


will go with him to the United States 


Pot Pourri, 1955 


STRATFORD FESTIVAL 

Mary Osman’s article in the May- 
June issue of Foop For THoucnHut 
stressed the impact of the festival on 
the community itself. For Canadians 
who are not too used to thinking in 
such it 
what of a surprise to learn how deep- 


terms, may come some- 


as 


ly rooted “culture” is becoming in 
Stratford. Those doubters, who dis- 
miss the suspicion that we may be 
fostering a Salzburg or an Edinburgh 
in our midst, might ponder the fol 
lowing achievements. 

“Along with its third annual season 
of drama and inaugural season of 
music, the Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival in 
exhibit of 
Exhibition 


Park. 


“Besides the major attractions at 


Oniario featured art 
the 


City 


an 
unusual caliber 


Hall 


in Stratford 


the tent and the newly opened con- 
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cert hall, the two-story foyer at the 


City Arena housed three separate 


from 
earlier productions of the Shakes- 


exhibitions, a costume exhibit 
pearean plays, a photographic exhibit 


of internationally famous theatrical 
productions, and an art exhibit cho- 


the collection of Mr 
S. Band of Toronto. 


sen from and 


Mrs. C. 

“One of the most famous private 
the 
Band’s pictures have 


collections of Canadian art in 
country, Mr. 
been loaned to the National Gallery 
on occasion, and have appeared in 
reprint throughout Canada. RKepre- 
sented are five members of the fam- 
ous Group of Seven, A. Y. Jackson, 


Arthur Lismer. L. L. 


Fitzgerald, and Frederick Varley, as 


Lawren Harris. 


well as several works by Emily Carr, 
Charles Binning, Alfred Pellan, and 
Paul-Emile Borduas. The works were 
most effectively hung by Miss K. Fen- 
wick of the National 


were looked after during the period 


Gallery, and 
of the festival by festival personnel, 

“The pictures were selected to ap- 
peal to different tastes, and some of 
excited both 
Included 


were the originals of Emily Carr's 


the works exhibited 


comment and controversy. 


much-reproduced Indian Church and 


Inside a Forest. as well as the less 


familiar Grey and Nirvana. Two re- 
cent acquisitions of Arthur Lismer’s 
rhythmic work. Var 
ley’s luminous Night Ferry, Vancou 
ver, with the 
almost Japanese delicacy of the Fitz- 


gerald 


strongly and 


contrasted = shar ply 


and the abstract 


Arctic scenes by Harris. 


drawings 


“Most controversial works in the 
undoubtedly — the 
wvante-garde productions by Binning. 


collection were 


Pellan and Borduas. The architectur- 
ally designed seascapes of Binning 
and the lively inventive gaiety of Pel- 
lan’s Femmes dune Pomme attracted 


much attention.” 


FILM AND FILMSTRIP PILOT 
PROJECT 

A pilot study in the use of films 
and filmstrips, aimed at improving 
the program in work camps, has been 
initiated by Frontier College. During 
fifty-five Frontier 
College has attempted to improve the 
educational facili- 


ties of workers on railway gangs and 


the past years 


and recreational 


lumber camps. The instructors carry- 
ing out the program have usually 
students. recruited 


been university 


as laborer-teachers for the summer. 
Approximately two-thirds of the men 
in the camps have come to Canada 


from abroad. 


To implement _ the 
National Film 


filmstrip and sound film projectors 


plan the 
Board is supplying 


and generators, while the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration is 


providing films and filmstrips which 
will be 


( yr rllege. 


distributed by  Frontie: 


Four students from Carle- 
ton College in Ottawa received train- 
ing in the use of audio-visual aids 
at the National Film Board in Ottawa 
and at Frontier College Headquarters 
in Toronto, where Dr. Roby Kidd of 
the CAAE participated in the train- 
ing program, directed by the prin- 


cipal, Mr. E. W. The 


students are Mr. Wayne Kines, sta- 


Robinson. 


tioned at a logging camp on the 
Sarita British Columbia: 
Mr. McConnell. 


with a railway gang in the St. John’s 


River in 


Howard working 
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area. Newfoundland: Mr. 
Slater. with a 


Smithers. 


( rC0T ze 


railway 


gang al 
British Columbia, and Mr. 
Walter Bulbeck, with a railway gang 


The Pas, Manitoba. 

From reports of the pilot project 
in the four camps the results of the 
experiment will be 


cover means of enlarging the venture. 


neal 


evaluated to dis- 


Mr. Robinson hopes to extend such 
a program eventually to all Frontier 


College camps. 


SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Canada 


now has a history as we 


are reminded by centennials in all 
Windsor Public 
Library Report for 1954 states on the 
that the city itself 
dred years old and the library sixty. 
The Windsor Public Library. unde 
the able direction of Miss Ann 


Hume. has emphasized adult educa 


directions. The 


COVe! is one hun- 


tion as consistently as any library in 


the country. If prool were needed. 


here it is! 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

“Because a small 
adults 
themselves, the 
staff are 


proportion ol 
actually use the libraries 


present Board and 


continually try ing various 


publicity and public relations pro 
jects to bring more people into the 
library newspaper publicity, and 
here | thank the WiInpsor 
Daity Star for keeping the library 


continually before the public through 


want to 


its news and columns. in- 


Page. the 
Isk the Star 


editorial 
cluding the Saturday 
Records on Parade, and 
columns: reading lists, 
film. 


lists distributed at community 


bibliogra 


phies. record 


ind pi ture loan 
meet 


ings and through mailing lists as well 


as in the various libraries; the Busi- 
Technology list in the 
bulletin of the Chamber of 
Commerce; the list in the Girl Guide 
monthly bulletin The Magpie; Young 
Book Week, 


much for the purpose of interesting 


and 


ness 


monthly 


Canada’s which is as 
parents in their children’s reading as 
for the 
‘weeks such as 

Brotherhood Week 


in Canada. to name 


other 
Education Week, 
Book Week 
but three. 


children themselves: 


and 


TELEVISION 

“In the early days of television it 
was feared that great inroads would 
be made on people's reading time 


that the books 


from the libraries would be adversely 


and circulation of 
affected. Indeed circulation did drop 
1 year or two, but the 1954 figures 


show a healthy 5! 


pel cent increase 


books 


from 


in circulation of home 
80.000 


books circulated from the new Semi 


from 
reading, apart ovel 
nole Branch in the first calendar year 
of its (this library 
October 28. 1953). 
books, 
and filmstrips and pictures of the 


totalled 555. 


existence was 


Total 
films. 


ype ned 
r irculation of records. 


Gallery loan collection 


154, an increase of almost 20 pe 
64,2706. 
Kegistration of borrowers now stands 
at 29.076 or 22.83 per of the 


t 
city’s population, an increase of 12 


cent over the 1953 figure of 


cent 


per cent ove! last 


I6 O61. 


years figure of 


“Thus we are finding that the 


from television during the 


losses 
1950-53 period have now been made 
up. and it seems to be the general 
librarians that 


conclusion amongst 
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many television programs are send- 
ing both children to 


libraries because of books mentioned 


adults and 


on some find out 


more about subjects briefly touched 
other 


some 


programs, or to 


on in 


that 


programs. It 
television 


appears 
programs can 
be an aid to education. It would 
seem that the Windsor Library could 
very well profit from a suitable local 
library 


the staff 


planning and rehearsing. 


television program had we 


to release for the necessary 
This could 
also be true of a radio program 


“Here 


lerence in 


again we see the vast dif 
1954 1894 
of the new means of communication. 
Then, tele- 


vision, comparatively few magazines 


from because 


there was no radio or 


and those principally of a classical 


ind scientific nature, few ‘picture’ 


magazines; no films. 


phonograph 


records, gallery exhibitions, or pic- 


ture loan collections such as we have 
W indsor 


addition 


had in our libraries since 


1943. In 


have been added clipping files, ex 


over the years 


tensive files of small mounted pic- 
tures procured from various sources 


for the use of classrooms, artists. 


commercial artists, theater groups 


for period costuming and properties, 


indexing, abstract 


etc.. and various 
’ 
ing ana 


Added, 


microcards (in 


photographing — services. 


too. have been microfilms. 


some libraries ) and 
mechanical charging machines. Truly 
a person whose life span ended with 
the nineties would be amazed could 


he see the public library of to-day. 


LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE 
“Library architecture. 


from the 


has 


Loo. 


changed concept of the 


nineties and early nineteen hundreds 
where the idea was to provide a 
monumental type of with 
an impressive 
which the 
were tucked away in 
fashion, to the main 
and branch libraries where the floor 


building 
exterior inside of 


various library services 
‘catch as catch 
can modern 
plans, giving due and proper space 
to all departments and especially to 
workrooms, are completely planned 
first and the walls, 


are then provided to fit 


proper exter ior 
roofs. ete. 


around the services. 


INCREASED INTEREST IN READING 

“The above gives a general idea of 
some of the changes that have oc- 
curred in library service over the 
last fifty or sixty years as found in 
of the 
early days, and as experienced by 
your Chief Librarian during the last 
thirty-five One 


vation that might be 


reading the library records 


years. other obser- 
from a 


scrutiny of the annual reports of the 


made 


heads of our two main libraries, three 
libraries that 

three children’s 
branches, as well as by the 


‘neighborhood’ serve 


all ages, and 
reports 
of the three department heads, is that 
there has been a greater interest in 
hooks this 
than in many previous years. 
is true of both the 


and reading past yea! 
This 
Adult and Chil- 
dren’s Departments, and is borne out 
by the statistics for circulation, ref- 
erence and registration which were 
compiled after the textual reports 
were in the hands of the Chief Li- 
brarian. Especially has there been 


a marked reawakening of interest 
on the part of parents and teachers. 


The increased requests for informa- 
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tion on every conceivable subject, 
and the amount of reference and re- 
search work done, all show that the 
public is acquiring a new concep- 
tion of the value of their publi 
libraries. These are indeed encour- 
aging signs for your librarians and 
members of the clerical staff, all of 
whom have worked strenuously over 
the years to bring this about.” 


MUNICIPALITIES AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 

One of the main topics considered 
at the Twelvth International Congress 
of Local Authorities held in Rome 
from September 26 to October 1. 
1954, was The Role of Local Authori- 
ties in Adult Education. 


As a basis for discussion of this 
subject the Education Committee ot 
the International Union of Lecal 
Authorities, in cooperation w ith 
UNESCO, prepared an extensive re- 
port based on information provided 
by member countries. (Infoimation 
on the role of Canadian municipali- 
ties in adult education was provided 
by the Federation’s National Office 
in cooperation with the Canadian As 
sociation for Adult Education.) The 


IULA Education Committee’s report 


set forth the following recommenda- 
tions on the role of local authorities 
in adult education: 


|. Local authorities must fully recog- 
nize the nature of the task which 
is to fight ignorance, prejudice 
and apathy amongst citizens of all 
authorities and to develop know- 
ledge, understanding, powers of 
independent thought and _toler- 


ance of others (not merely the 


enduring of others but the mak- 
ing of an imaginative effort to 
understand and to value different 
points of view.) 


Local authorities must recognize 
the importance and the urgency 
in view of the present difficul- 
ties in the way of international 
understanding. 


Local authorities must accept 
civic responsibility for action 
based on the responsibility of 
citizens to their town, nation and 


the community of nations. 


Local authorities must adopt 
means to this end depending on 
the different circumstances of the 
organization of adult education in 
their areas. In all cases local 
authorities might encourage the 
holding of joint meetings, con 
ferences and possible courses in 


centers, schools. libraries, etc. 


Local authorities to consider the 
nomination of a member or an 
official of the authority to act as 
public relations officer to under 
take publicity work for adult edu- 
cation with voluntary associa- 


tions, press, radio, et 


Local authorities to appoint spe- 
cial councils composed of repre- 
sentatives of the local authority 
and of voluntary organizations in 
order to co-ordinate the work and 
to ensure the full use of all avail- 
able cultural facilities in adult 
education work. 


Where local authorities them- 
selves make direct provision for 
adult education, to undertake the 


work with greater zeal and in 





take 


and 


particular to more care in 


the selection training of 


teachers and lecturers for the 


work. 
Local authorities to endeavor to 
secure that more courses are pro 
vided on 


languages, sociology, 


national cultures. international 


affairs. 
work of | NESCO. 


Lo« al 


or support program of exchanges 


and in particular the 


authorities to inaugurate 
of citizens and also to encourage 


international cor respondence. 


EDUCATION AND MENTAL 
HEALTH 

Mental Health Week. held this 
year from May 1-7, again emphasized 
the need for public understanding 
of, and support for preventive mea 
sures against mental illness. Dr. J. 
D. Griffin, General 
dian Mental Health Association, laid 
before the 


Director. Cana- 


the problem Canadian 
people. 

“May 1-7 is 
Health Week 


sion for taking stock on progress be- 


National Mental 
the fifth annual occa- 


ing made in this important health 
held. 
at this time the present mental health 
with the facili- 
years There 


remarkable 


It is appropriate to compare 


facilities in Canada 


ties we had five 


ago. 


have been some truly 


advances. 
“Nearly 


munity 


times as 
health 


were 


live many com 


mental clinics now 


exist as there five vears 


ago. 
Mental hospital beds have been in- 


creased by some 15,000. Expendi- 


tures on training and research have 
There is a 


been greatly increased. 


growing spirit of enthusiasm and 


optimism among the professional 
workers in hospitals, clinics and uni- 
versities. During this time too, the 
Canadian Mental Health 


has developed new 


(Association 
strength. Now 
truly a national voluntary society of 
citizens—lay and professional alike 
it extends through its eight provin- 


cial divisions from coast to coast. 


“Naturally, not all these develop- 


ments have been made possible 


Mental Health 
Week activities alone. although these 
have undoubtedly helped. 


through the annual 


The most 


important influence accounting for 


these changes has been the Mental 
Health Grants of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. These 
have been the initi- 


pump pi imers 


ating new services. providing new 


and well-trained scientifi leaders 
and helping to kindle a lively and 
sympathetic public interest in the 


mental health field. 
lacks 


facing us 


and 
still. 


hos- 


“But there are serious 
mighty challenges 
Overcrowding in our mental 
pitals is still a critical problem. At 


least 20.000 more beds are needed 


for mental and emotional illness in 


While public 


aroused 


interest has 
still far too 
little real appreciation of the fact 


Canada. 
been there is 
that mental illness carries no special 


stigma. Misconception, fear and 
superstition are commonly encoun- 
tered. On the scientific horizon new 
ideas are appearing on prevention as 
well as treatment that may require 
a complete re-orientation and reor- 
health 


ganization of our web of 


facilities. 
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“To meet these problems success- 
fully will require the closest working 
partnership between governments and 
clinical ser- 
Mental illness still 


provides us with our 


scientists, and between 
vices and citizens. 
number one 
and our 


health problem greatest 


opportunity for publi health ad 


vance 


THE FUND FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION REPORTS 

The 1953-1954 report of the Fund 
is a somewhat austere, but beautiful, 
example of fine printing. 
during the 
1954 
to appropriate organizations for the 


field of 


Grants were made 


twelve months ended June 30. 
following activities in the 


liberal adult education: 


Inquiry: Fact-finding, 
evaluation, research 
Development and Utiliza- 

tion of Discussion 
Program Materials. 
($3.000.000 — of 


$3.866.669 
this 
development 
tele 


was for 
ot edu ational 


vision programming } 


Training of Leadership. 
($43.000 of this 


educational 


was 
was lor 


television workshops ) 


and stimu- 
lation of the 


activities in 


Coordination 


existing 
liberal 
adult education 
($1,578,000 of _ this 
was for development of 


educational television). 


In addition to grants to other o1 


Fund 


ganizations, the administered 


certain projects in these same areas 
of activity 
$459,433. 


with an expenditure of 


“In giving aid for the production 
of dis« ussion for the 


programs, in 


programs and 


utilization of the sup 
port to national and local organiza- 
tions which are helping to give struc 
ture to the varied and dispersed ac- 
tivities in informal liberal adult edu- 
cation, in granting funds for improv- 
ing leadership skills—in these and 
related ways the Fund expects to con- 
tinue its endeavor to help organiza- 
with the 
adult 
States to solve some of 


the problems which confront them. 


tions concerned 


liberal 
the United 


advance- 


ment of education in 


lo create a climate of opinion which 
will 


tinue their liberal education through 


induce more Americans to con- 
ut life and to provide satisfying 
opportunities for them to do so are 
tasks which should be 
many organizations and groups and 
which should properly call on all the 
resources of the free society in which 


shared by 


we live.” 


Phe list of organizations benefiting 
under grants from the Fund provides 
a quick, useful, and impressive indi- 
cation of the experimental work now 
heing undertaken in 
The bibliography of 
fulfills a 


Both are indispensable read- 


American adult 
education. 


publications similar 


pur- 
pose. 


ing for the professional adult edu- 
cator. 
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CAAE DIARY 
1956 


The “Tree of Life” symbol marks the twenty-first anniversary year of 
the CAAE. It represents a sturdy growth in the present, as well as high 
hopes for the future (it may be a British Columbia cedar!). Whatever its 
species, it was designed by Arthur Price of Ottawa, a man who knows and 
loves the vegetation and the arts of Canada’s West Coast. In the coming year 
it will remind all friends of the CAAE that their organization is redoubling 
its efforts to contribute in a more vital way than ever before to adult 


education in Canada. 


At the turn of the year. the CAAE invites you to mark certain dates 
in your new calendar so that everyone may join in the important events 


which mark our “coming-of-age.” Some of the events already scheduled are: 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE, Week of June 11, 1956, at Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ontario. In addition to the National Conference, there are 
tentative plans to hold other important conferences during the year. It has 
been recommended, for example, that a second national conference on labor 
education be held. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT SPECIAL ISSUE. May-June, 1956. This will 
comprise articles on the present state of adult education and will indicate 
trends for the future. Many outstanding people in various professions have 


already agreed to contribute. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT RETROSPECTIVE ISSUE. April, 1956. 


Important articles from the back files will be reprinted, giving a compre- 


hensive view of the development of Canadian Adult Education over the past 


twenty years. 


“EACH MAN’S MIND IS HIS VERY SELF.” 
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WALT WHITMAN 1955 
By Jean Ross MacMillan 
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What Goes in the Stocking? 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT! 


Solve yvour Christmas 
problems by sending FOOD 
KOR THO GHT lo your 


friends. kor only $2.00 il 


will remind them 


nonpeenorialas Cheisbas. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 113 ST. GEORGE ST., TORONTO 5, ONT. 


Enclosed please find $ for one-year subscriptions to FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT. Send as follows (please print): 


Name 
Address 
Mark Gift 
Name 


Address 


Mark Gift Ca 
Name 


Address 


Signature 


Address 





